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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 
It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 


The cost of this service? Small. You pay only for the time 
actually spent by our mien in your service. : 


The Traffic Service Bureau~ 
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A weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of shippers, 
carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep abreast 
with the developments in the traffic world, 


Published every Saturday by 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, IIl. 
Copyright, 1910, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 
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Partly Caused by the Liver 


The increase in the cost of living is from all reports 
the most serious question now facing us. It is only fair 
to say that a part of the blame for it rests upon the 
liver, that is, upon the high liver, and more Americans 
are extravagant in this way than ever before. It is a 
disease not to be eradicated by taking roots or pills, 
and calls for an honest investigation and resolution to 
reform, in so far .as individual expenses are unreason- 
able in comparison with incomes. 

Then properly follows the location of further respon- 
sibility, in learning the influence of natural causes and 
how much they are emphasized by artificial restraint of 
trade or monopolistic control of the staples of life, by 
uneconomic combinations. We make a difference in our 
minds between combinations that can decrease cost of 
production and not proportionately increase the selling 
price, and those concentrations that add all savings to 
the consumer’s price by the practical control of markets. 

The automobile is not only a practical invention 
but a pleasure and health-giving one as well, and yet it 
has been an influence placing in most serious danger 
the Welfare of the homes of many of its owners, if re- 
ports are true. 

May we not be going the automobile pace in many 
of our habits? 

Everyone is vitally interested in the present investi- 
gations through Senate and House, chambers of com- 
merce, and various civic organizations, bringing out the 
truth, 
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IN A LEGISLATIVE WAY 


Interstate Commerce Committee — Postal 
Banks—Federal Incorporation 





Savings 





Washington, D.C., February 11.— 
It is, of course, generally understood 
that the House of Representatives 
carries on its work through commit- 
tees, and that the same freedom that 
exists in the Senate for discussion of 
public questions would, if allowed in 
the lower branch of Congress, com- 
pletely block the wheels of govern- 
ment, While this may seem un- 
fortunate, it so far seems the only 
and congressmen generally must base 





practical 


way, 
action very largely upon committee approval of proposed 
bills, for their knowledge of any great number of bills 


submitted, though personal examination is an impos- 
sibility. It is quite necessary therefore that committees 
have the best and most complete information they can 
get from the most expert sources. 

The committee on 
in the House has 
ten days, 


interstate and foreign commerce 
made material progress in the past 
in obtaining information from the shipping in- 
terests concerning railway regulation. Generally speaking 
there has been unanimity upon the part of those appear- 
ing before the members. The prospects for producing 
a constructive law remain somewhat obscure because 
of the Mann bill before the House, and Senator Cum- 
mins of Iowa having a measure before the Senate. 


There may be some real difficulty in analyzing the 
facts so that what is desirable and substantial results, 
and perhaps in the case of the Cummins bill the wishes 
of the majority seeking further railway restraint, have 
been exceeded. Among those who have given the ques- 
tion of railway control much thought and have a 
thorough knowledge of traffic matters to guide them, are 
H. G. Krake, chairman, Business Men’s League, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; P. W. Coyle, commissioner, Business Men’s 
League, St. Louis, Mo., and E. G. Wylie, commissioner, 
Greater Des Moines, Iowa, committee, none of whom 
have so far been at the hearings and all of whom 
are temperamentally co-operative in method. Commis- 
sioner Wylie’s effort to place his market in what he 
believes a proper alinement, and his comprehensive 
statements in an earnest desire to be convincing, go to 
show that his purpose follows most careful study of rail- 
way conditions. Commissioners Coyle and Wylie are 
familiar with the history of rate structure between 
Eastern Trunk Line and Central Freight association ter- 
ritory, as well as with western and southern business. 
Chairman Krake from a long connection with western 
and southwestern railways and a wide knowledge of the 
situation fn the cotton states, has much valuable informa- 
tion in his experience. Their opinions would be helpful 
to the House committee, we believe, and be a substantial 
influence in perfecting good laws. Added to those of 
the other able representatives who have been in Washing- 
ton recently, they could be of practical help in giving 
much detail about the things that are desirable for a 
very wide and growing region. 


Realizing the value to the House committee of the 
information they are getting from the shipping repre- 
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sentatives whose testimony can be taken as that of ex- 
perts, the question presents itself as to whether the 
opinions of admitted experts in certain lines are valuable 
beyond the branch of service wherein they have a prac- 
tical knowledge. This thought suggests that questions 
of financing and capitalization invade a separable field 
of operation, to be considered by those expert in the 
matters of construction and maintenance, and the fur- 
ther possibility that competent engineers of long ex- 
perience and no present connection with railway employ 
nor in shipper’s service are proper authority. In no 
reasonable way can this be taken to reflect upon the 
value of testimony of the experts in other lines. The 
question of overcapitalization and profits upon watered 
stocks ought to go to the root of all such stocks offered 
to the public, and opinions ought not to have the bias 
too much, of either railway or industrial connection, 
if fairness results. 

Federal incorporation for concerns engaged in in- 
terstate commerce seems likely now, to provoke diverse 
opinion of the most decided type, and this may prolong 
a settlement of the administration policy in statute form 
until the next Congress. The questions now before the 
House have the possibility in them of changing the per- 
sonnel of the next Congress entirely, and our impression 
is that this danger is appreciated. W. B. B. 


—~ 


Dismisses Coal Car Suit 





Philadelphia, Pa., February 11.—Upon practically the 
same ground as was taken by the United States Supreme 
court in its recent decision in the Illinois Central case, 
upholding the authority and right of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a rule governing the distri- 
bution of coal cars, Judge McPherson, in the United 
States Circuit court, has dismissed the suit of the Mor- 
risdale Coal company against the Pennsylvania railroad. 

The point was made that the court had no jurisdic- 
tion and that the proper procedure would be through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Morrisdale Coal 
company suit was brought to recover damages from the 
railroad for alleged unlawful discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of coal cars from 1902 to 1905. When the case 
was first brought to trial it was agreed on both sides 
that a verdict for $67,156 should be rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff, subject to decision as to certain points of 
law. 

At the argument on these questions, John G. John- 
son, counsel for the Pennsylvania railroad, moved for 
dismissal of the suit, on the ground that the Circuit 
court had no jurisdiction in the matter. He contended 
that the case should have been presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and determined by that 
body. William A. Glasgow, Jr., representing the plaintiff, 
argued that at the time the suit was instituted the acts 
of discrimination of the railroad had ceased, and that 
in bringing action for damages in the Circuit court he 
had proceeded properly. 

Judge McPherson held that if the alleged discrimina- 
tory methods were either a past or existing practice at 
the time of the bringing of the suit, it would not give 
the court jurisdiction in the matter, in view of the recent 
decision of the Supreme court of the United States. 
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MILLER HEADS BURLINGTON 





Just turned the half-century mark, Darius Miller has 
been elected the executive head of one of the most 
prominent railway systems in the country. 

Mr. Miller is a native of Illinois, having been born 
in Princeton, Ill., April 3, 1859, and was educated in the 
schools of that town, He began his railroad career in 
1877 as a stenographer in the general freight offices of 
the Michigan Central railroad. Three years later he 
entered the service of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern as a clerk in the general freight offices and 
the next year he was promoted to the post of chief 
clerk to the general manager. Two years more saw him 





DARIUS MILLER, 
President Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


in the capacity of general freight and ticket agent 
of the road. 


From the Iron Mountain Mr. Miller went to the 
Memphis & Little Rock railroad as general freight and 
passenger agent, a position he held from 1887 to 1889. 
Following this, he served with several roads for short 
times as traffic manager, finally joining the official staff 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas in 1896. He was 


made traffic manager of this system and later was 
elected vice-president of the road. 

His connection with the Hill lines began in 1898, 
when he became second vice-president of the Great 
Northern railway. Five years later he was made vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Burlington and the 
first of this month was promoted to the presidency 
of this road, vice George B. Harris. 

In 1882 Mr. Miller married Miss Sue C. Brown of 
Morris, Ill. 
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DECISION OF COMMISSION 


Interstate Board Hands Down Rulings in Contested 
Case 


Rehearing in Coal Case Denied 








No. 1473. 
(17 1. C. C. Rep., 473.) 
HITCHMAN COAL & COKE COMPANY 
vs, 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
1910. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. , 


yilchrist 


Decided January 10, 


William A. Glasgow, Jr., and George R. E. 
for complainant. 

Report of the Commission on Petition for Rehearing. 
CLARK, Commissioner: 

A petition for rehearing which is specifically limited 
to a petition for reargument on the record already made 
is filed in this case. The only questions raised in this 
petition which were not fully considered and passed 
upon by the Commission in its disposition of the case 
(16 I. C. C. Rep., 512) are as follows: 

1. Petition for rehearing alleges that there is a dif- 
ferential of 10 cents per ton against petitioner’s mine 
and in favor of other mines in the Moundsville district 
on coal going east to Washington, Pa. 

This contention was not raised in the hearing or 
argument of the case. The general understanding had 
and as admitted was that the rates from the Moundsville 
district to the east were the same as from the Fairmont 
district, and that the rates were the same from all 
mines in the Moundsville district. Complainant’s brief 
contains the following: 


The Hitchman mine is located in a district which is grouped, 
for rate purposes, by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad company, 
limits of which are 
Moundsville on the south, Elm Grove on the east and Wheeling 
The rates from all the mines located in this dis- 


and is called the Moundsville district, the 


on the north. 
trict to markets are the same. 

If complainant’s mine is not accorded equal rates 
with other mines from the Moundsville district, and 
complainant desires to test the legality of that adjust- 
ment, it should be done in a proceeding which presents 
that issue. This case was presented and considered 
solely on the question of alleged discrimination against 
the Moundsville district and in favor of districts on the 
other side of the Ohio river. There is no evidence on 
the subject of discrimination between mines in the 
Moundsville district. If through error or oversight there 
is a discriminatory rate against complainant’s mine as 
compared with any other mine in the Moundsville dis- 
trict, that error or oversight should be immediately cor- 
rected. 

2. Our original report suggested that if defendants 
insisted upon maintaining lower rates upon coal for rail- 
way fuel than upon coal shipped for other purposes, it 
might be expected that those lower rates would be 
taken as a measure of the reasonableness of their com- 
mercial rates. The petition for rehearing asks that the 
existence and maintenance of such preferential rates on 
railway fuel coal be now taken by the Commission as 
evidence of unreasonableness of higher rates enforced 
against petitioner and other shippers on coal not shipped 
for railway fuel purposes. 
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Proceedings have already been instituted against cer- 
tain lines to test the lawfulness of special rates on rail- 
way fuel coal and to test as promptly as can be done 
in a civil proceeding the right of a carrier to maintain 
such rates. Under those proceedings a full hearing will 
be had and the Commission is not disposed to reopen 
this case for the purpose of considering that question, 
which can be considered more fully and more promptly 
in the proceeding already instituted. 

3. The original complaint alleged that rates from 
the Moundsville district were unjust and unreasonable 
per se, but no testimony was offered in support of that 
allegation. All of the evidence was directed to the ques- 
tion of alleged discrimination against the Moundsville 
district and in favor of the eastern Ohio district, and in 
argument it was conceded that the only question in- 
volved was that of the propriety of grouping the Mounds- 
ville district for rate-making purposes with the districts 
on the west side of the Ohio river instead of with the 
districts on the east side of that river. The petition is 
for reargument upon the facts already of record. There 
is nothing in the record which would justify a finding 
as to the reasonableness of the rates in and of them- 
selves, and therefore that question could not be decided 
upon this record. 

The petition for rehearing is denied. 


Give Corn the Right of Way 


Des Moines, Ia., February 11—Owing to the condi- 
tion of the corn in this state and the necessity for im- 
mediate shipment, the board of railroad commissioners 
has issued a notice to all railroad companies under its 
jurisdiction to move corn in preference to all other 
freight, except that of a perishable nature. This order 
is to remain in effect until the elevators are relieved 
and the farmers are able to dispose of their grain. 

Thirty new complaints were lodged with the state 
commission during the week ending last Friday. The 
number of cases dealing with delays in coal shipments 
showed a falling off—only four having to do with com- 
plaints of this nature. Nine, however, dealt with failure 
to furnish cars for grain and live stock shipments; twa 
related to station service at Lamoni and Eldora, re- 
spectively; another was an application for reduced rates 
on broken stone. Reduced rates were also asked for 
screenings and stone dust; an application was filed for 
the printing of the state classification; two complaints 
were made concerning damage and delay to freight in 
transit; application was made for a reduction in the 
rating of lard tubs. Three petitions were filed involving 
the proper charges to be made for switching service; 
the railroads filed two petitions, one asking that a 
change be made in the rule in effect governing egg 
shipments, so as to conform to the Western Classifica- 
tion, and the other was a request for an increase from 
24,000 to 30,000 pounds in the carload minimum on flour 
and other mill stuffs. 

During the same period seven cases were closed on 
the records of the commission. Five of these related to 
coal shipments, four to delays and one to an alleged 
confiscation of coal. This latter was denied by the rail- 
road against whom the complaint was directed. One of 
the other cases related to a delay in transit and the 
other to station service; both were satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 
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STRENGTHEN COMMERCE LAW 


Need Now is Abolition of Discrimination between 
Localities—Would Eliminate Friction for All Time 








BY ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
United States Senator from lowa.* 





The United States first attempted to regulate inter- 
state commerce, so far as commerce is represented in 
transportation, in 1887, and it created an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was as useless as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean. I am not disparaging the 
individual capacities of the individual men who composed 
it, but the law of 1887, as finally construed by the Su- 
preme Court in 1897, left the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as simply a mediator between disgruntled com- 
munities and disgruntled shippers and the railways. It 
conferred upon the Commission no actual powers, but, 
nevertheless, it did, in the fullness of time, accomplish 
a mighty purpose because, whatever may be said of the 
shortcomings of the law of 1887, it did one thing—not 
immediately, but finally—it destroyed the individual re- 
bate. It did annihilate individual discrimination, and it 
put the men in any given community upon an even 
plane with each other. It did this, not through the in- 
terposition of any power of the Commission, but by vir- 
tue of a prohibition imposed immediately upon the com- 
mon carriers themselves. 

As soon as the Supreme court in 1897 had finally 
sealed, if you please, the weakness of the law of 1887, 
there began a campaign to strengthen the law. That 
campaign resulted in certain amendments adopted in 
1906; and, while I am not in the least disposed to with- 
draw any credit that ought to be attached to a citizen 
of my own state and an eminent patriot as well, I must 
be allowed to say that the bill which was enacted in 
1906, instead of bearing the name of William P. Hep- 
burn, ought to bear the name of Theodore Roosevelt, 
because it was his power and his influence which finally 
induced the Congress of the United States to enact it. 
It had many provisions, but I do not intend to call at- 
tention to but one. It did confer upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power and authority upon 
complaint to establish a rate, and to require its observ- 
ance by the railway company or companies upon which 
the rate was imposed. 

Now, whether you agree with me or not respecting 
the wisdom of that step, it has been taken by the United 
States; it is a step from which we will never recede. 
There is not a man here, however much he may question 
the propriety of giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the authority to fix a rate, who has the least 
hope that the power will ever be withdrawn from some 
tribunal organized by the government to stand between 
the railways or the carriers of the land and the people 
whom they serve. That being true, and if I had time, I 
would be very glad to enter upon a discussion of the 
wisdom of that step, but taking it now for granted that 
we have determined for all time to come that our gov- 
ernment, like so many others, shall, when the emergency 
arises, prescribe the compensation which shall be charged 
by common carriers for the service they render, then is 
it not true that we ought to join heartily together for 


*From an address delivered before the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago, February 8, 1910. 
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the purpose of considering how that power can best be 
exercised? How can it be administered so that it will 
accomplish the purpose for which it was given? How 
ean it be accomplished so that the railway companies 
will be as little hampered and restricted as possible, and, 
on the other hand, just as full, complete and perfect 
justice be given to those who depend upon you for 
transportation? 

~ I believe that the power which was thus given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the first time 
in 1906 ought to now be enlarged. I will not attempt 
even to pass through the details of the bill or bills 
which are now before Congress for enlarging this power. 
But, listen, and tell me if I have not analyzed the situa- 
tion correctly. 

In 1887 the great complaint was individual discrim- 
ination. Each merchant felt that possibly his neighbor 
was receiving a better rate than he had been accorded, 
and each one of them felt that he might be doing more 
business, and very many of them were at a disadvantage 
because of this discrimination, and thus, and therefore, 
came the law of 1887. 

What is the complaint now? I am not going to say 
that there are not some railways that are earning more 
money than they ought to earn, but if there are some 
railways that are earning more than they ought to earn, 
I know of a good many that are not earning as much as 
they ought to earn. And you will bear me witness when 
I say that there has been comparatively little disturb- 
ance in the United. States concerning the aggregate rev- 
enues of the railway companies. I know there are here 
and there advocates who inveigh against the accumula- 
tion of vast surplus on the part of railway companies, 
but, on the whole, you know that the complaint now is 
not that on the whole you are charging too much for the 
work you do, for the people reflect. upon this matter. 
The farmer, as he reads his paper, and especially his 
market reports, understands that it is necessary that the 
railway company should have good, adequate revenue. 
He wants to reach markets easily, he wants to reach 
them quickly, he wants to reach them over railways, 
railways that are constructed as well as railways can be 
constructed, and he is not seriously complaining about 
the revenues of the railway companies. The merchants 
are not filling the air with their denunciations with 
respect to the revenues of the railway companies. 

Why, then, is there any conflict between the railway 
companies and the people generally, and I mean by the 
people all those who have occasion to use the channels of 
transportation? Why is it since 1906 the railway com- 
panies have been compelled to establish, each one of 
them, a bureau to take care of, to defend and control 
eases brought before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? Why is it that there is this constant friction and 
irritation? I will tell you. The whole question has 
changed. The complaint now is as to discrimination 
between localities, between communities. It is not al- 
ways a just complaint. It is founded on the same selfish 
instinct that is a part of every human being, and to 
which we all give expression in nearly every act of our 
lives. 


Chicago, .through this traffic club, I suppose, or 


through its merchants’ association, or some other organ- 
ization of that kind, wants rates so adjusted that Chi- 
cago can reach with her commodities and with her dis- 
tribution the largest possible territory. St. Louis wants 
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rates that will. enable her, if possible, to secure some 
advantage over Chicago. St. Paul and Minneapolis insist 
that here is a territory and there is a territory tributary 
to us and which we should be permitted to enter and 
that some other town or city is robbing us of our just 
rights and privileges. Des Moines, Sioux City, 
City, Denver are all in this truggle for business. 
are all competing with each other. 

I am not speaking of the territory east of Chicago, 
first, because I do not know half as much about it, and, 
second, because I am informed that there is not very 
much trouble east of Chicago. I may be wrong about 
that. But I know what the situation is west of Chicago. 

Take the cases, the manifold cases, that have been 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since 1906; how many of them complained of the abso- 
lute rate, how many of them insisted that the railway 
company that charges the rate is earning money 
as a whole than it ought to earn? Hardly enough to be 
counted. There few which pertain to regulations 
practices, the distribution of and the like, 
latter has close relation to discrimination 
but the great majority—I will not attempt 
large a but I believe that I am 
perfectly safe in saying that nine out of ten cases that 
have been brought by shipre ts. by merchants, by civic 
organizations, trade, and the like, 
1906, companies have been cases in 
that this particular community 
was not getting its fair show in the struggle for business. 

There is not one of you here but who knows that 
this is the real live question at this time. I don’t know 
that Chicago is trying to get the best of it—it hardly 
ever does. It certainly never does find it necessary to 
make a complaint, because such 
attractiveness that she always 
lawsuit. And claim 
to. St. Louis claim more. Des Moines, my 
they that they are being buried under ad- 
verse rates, under unjustifiable discrimination. I don’t 
whether Des Moines is right or not, but I know 
people think and, therefore, we have employed 
a man, some of you may know him; we pay him $5,000 
a year just to find out what rates can be changed to the 
benefit of Des Moines and to prosecute complaints before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and I venture to 
say that there is not a considerable city or community 
in the whole west that has 
tive. 
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Do you think that we will solve the problem in this 


way? Do you believe that we will ever adjust these 
conflicting ambitions by hearings upon individual com- 
plaints based upon individual rates? Do you think 


that the justice which the farmer wants, because he is 
as much interested in it as anybody—the farmer in Iowa 
claims that the farmer of Nebraska is getting his cattle 
into Chicago at a rate that is unfair to him. Do you 
believe that that question can ever be determined 
finally upon a complaint before the Commission touching 
that particular rate? 

You are men of intelligence, you are men of affairs, 
you are men who have the welfare of the railways at 
heart—and I am not speaking especially to those who 
are masters of the transportation situation. You know 
that for years this conflict will go right on and your 
energies will be consumed in hearing and defending 
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case after case brought by every shipper and every com- 
munity in the broad west, and when the Commission 
acts upon the case, then nothing whatever is settled, be- 
cause there still remains to the railway companies the 
opportunity to neutralize the effect of the order by 
some adjustment of the rates not within the purview of 
the case before the Commission. 

Now, I know that you would rather—I assume that 
you would rather not retrace your steps; I assume that 
you feel that the government ought not to interfere 
with your business to the extent of determining what 
compensation you shall receive. But, if that is forever 
adjudicated, don’t you think there is some way in which 
we can settle these controversies between communities 
more quickly and more justly than we can settle them 
under the existing law? I appeal now to your selfishness. 
Do you know of a single case in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has raised a rate? I think pos- 
sibly in one or two cases they fixed a relation between 
rates which resulted in an increase in rates, but you 
know as well as I that there is a reduction in the rate. 
It either grants the prayer of the petition or dismisses 
it—and the petition under the present system is never 
for an increase in the rate. 


Now, I believe that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should look upon it as just as high a 
duty to increase a rate, if it ought to be increased, 


either for the protection of the railway company or for 
the protection of a particular community, as it is its 
duty to decrease a rate. It ought to have that super- 
vision which enables it, first, to reach some reasonable 
conclusion with regard to the primal fact: Is this rail- 
way company earning more than it ought to earn? If 
it is, then it may well reduce a rate if that rate be 
found to be too high. But if it reaches the conclusion 
that the railway company is not earning more money 
than it ought to earn as a whole, then if it reduces 
some rate because it is too high, it should raise some 
other rate in order that compensation may be made. It 
will not pursue that practice, it cannot adopt that prac- 
tice as the law now is. 

that you 
believe 


will never reach a satisfactory 
that you will never be relieved 
from the irritation which constantly makes you feel that 
the great body of the people is hostile, until, in a broad 
and comprehensive way we take up this problem of 
western rates, and until the government shall say what 
relation these competing communities bear to each other. 
That involves naturally the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to fix a rate upon some railway that may not be involved 
in the complaint originally made, In other words, the 
Commission should have the power when it has a com- 
plaint before it, or when it acts upon its own initiative, 
to consider every rate that is so involved in or with 
the rate complained of that the one cannot be changed 
without affecting communities that are served by the 
other. In that way, little by little, we would get rid of all 
this conflict, and you traffic managers, instead of being 
compelled to attend the Interstate Commerce Commission 
constantly as witnesses—a most undesirable work, I 
fancy; I believe that you would a great deal rather be 
getting business—you would gradually be able to use 
all your energies and ability in the doing of the busi- 
ness that is properly tributary to the company in whose 
service you are. 


I want, if you will, that you should think of just 
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that one proposition. I am not going to take up the other 
questions that have been proposed in the bills which 
are now before Congress. There are a great many of 
them. I had it in mind to say a word about one phase 
that does not directly concern rates—capitalization. 

I have some friends who believe we ought to have a 
physical valuation of the railways of the United States. 
I assume to furnish a basis for ascertaining the capital 
on which a reward should be permitted. Personally I 
do not concur in their views, for I know just enough 
about the railway properties of the United States to 
believe that, while the railway companies are capitalized 
for something like sixteen billion dollars, possibly fifteen 
billion dollars, a physical valuation might result in about 
twenty billion dollars. I do not believe that either 
capitalization or physical valuation furnish the proper 
basis for computing rates. 

We have proposed to put in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the future issuance of 
stocks and bonds. While I am earnestly in favor of 
some regulation of that character, I do not think that it 
compares in importance with the question I have just 
discussed. I believe that, broadly speaking, the basis 
for rate-making ought to be the cost of the service. I 
understand perfectly that this rule cannot be mathematic- 
ally applied. I understand that it must be departed from 
in many instances. I understand that the whole de- 
velopment of the United States has disregarded that 
principle, and that we cannot undo all that has been 
done; but, in considering and in deciding this mighty 
problem which I have outlined to you, I think every 
community should have its fair chance and that a com- 
munity five hundred miles away from Chicago ought not 
be put upon the same basis with a community fifty 
miles away from Chicago. 

I understand that we must give due heed to inter- 
ests that have already accrued. I am not a revolutionist, 
but I do think that in the future more attention should 
be given to the cost of the service and less ‘to the 
desires of a particular community that wants to build 
itself up at the expense of every other. And so, I 
hope that the capitalization of the future will be less 
reckless than the capitalization of the past—and that 
seems inconsistent, doesn’t it? I have just said that I 
believe the physical valuation of the railroads of the 
United States exceeds largely the capitalization, but I 
believe also that the independent capital invested in the 
railways of the United States is six billion dollars less 
than the capitalization of the railways and somewhere, 
somehow, somebody must ascertain what basis should be 
adopted. 

We make mistakes sometimes that never can be cor- 
rected and I, for one man,am not willing to see a govern- 
ment undertake to correct those mistakes of the past at 
the expense of those who now hold those capitalizations; 
but, in the future, I hope that it will take such meas- 
ures that you men who operate railways will not be 
called upon to perform the impossible task of returning 
a reward upon money that exists only in the conception 
of the gamblers who promote their fortunes in the pur- 
lieus of Wall street. There is a legitimate railway man 
and an illegitimate railway man. Fortunately those 
people of the west who control the railways—and I know 
a great many of them, and I have been associated with 
a great many of them—are trying to do the best 
they can for their properties and I believe they are care- 
fully and honestly attempting to conserve the properties 
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that have been committed to their care. And they can 
have no more sympathy than I have in the crimes 
against business, against good government and against 
good morals that have been committed in the capitaliza- 
tion of some of the railways of the United States. 


For Our Patrons’ Benefit 





Washington, D. C., February 11—The Traffic Service 
Bureau now has an attractive suite of five rooms at 
number 26 Jordan Building, 1301 G Street, Northwest, a 
few doors from the file room of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

With its increased facilities the Bureau can furnish 
room for small committee conferences and for the exam- 
ination of papers and correspondence visitors here may 
wish to look over privately in the conduct of business. 

Our facilities are at patrons’ disposal without cost 
and the Bureau wishes them to make use of them when- 
ever it may suit their convenience. 


Oppose Anti-Railway Laws 





Washington, D. C., February 11.—Congressman James 
R. Mann of Illinois, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, has received the 
fellow:ng petition from Chicago railway supply men pro- 
testing against the enactment of any radical railroad 
regulation laws at this session of Congress: 

“The undersigned, doing business in your district, 
believing that you desire to protect and advance the in- 
terests of your constituents in every proper way, submit 
the following request: 

“We would have you do all that you can to call a 
halt on all radical railroad regulation in this Congress. 

“Without questioning the merits or demerits of the 
railroad legislation proposed by you, or others, we be- 
lieve that no harm can be done by limiting much of the 
proposed railroad legislation and giving the railroads op- 
portunity to work out or demonstrate their intention of 
carrying out railroad legislation already in effect. 

“We know that we have suffered greatly in our busi- 
ness during the last two years largely on account of the 
poor financial condition of railroads. 

“We know railroad legislation has been necessary, 
but it has reached a point where it is excessive, and is 
crippling us and the whole business community.” 

The committee which took charge of getting signa- 
tures to this petition was composed of representatives of 
the following firms: 

American Steel Foundries, William V. Kelley, presi- 
dent; American Brake Shoe & Foundry company, J. B. 
Terbell, vice-president; Blue Island Rolling Mill & Cart 
company, F. H. Niles, president and general manager, 
and George Carr, vice-president; By-Products Coke Cor- 
poration, Mason H. Sherman, general manager; Dearborn 
Drug & Chemical Works, Robert F. Carr, president; Fed- 
eral Furnace company, W. I. Brown, president; Feather- 
stone Foundry & Machine company, C. D. Pettis, vice- 
president; Griffin Wheel company, T. A. Griffin, presi- 
dent; Iroquois Iron company, M. Cochrane Armour, presi- 
dent; Pickards, Brown & Co., by C. T. Boynton, vice- 
president; Rogers, Brown & Co.; Railway Steel Spring 
company, W. H. Silverthorn, president; Sherwin, Wil- 
liams & Co., by R. W. Sample, district manager; Willard, 
Sons & Bell company, L. C. Willard, secretary. 
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MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RATES 


Preservation of Present Miiling Industry Dependent 
upon Continuance of Privilege—Would 
Eliminate Illegal Practices 








BY A. L. GOETZMANN, 
Secretary, Millers’ National Federation. 


The milling of flour is carried forward on a lower 
margin of profit than probably any other manufacturing 
industry. The margin of profit exacted by the miller 
will not exceed—taking one year with another—one per 
cent on the cost of the raw material plus manufacturing 
cost, or approximately 5 cents per barrel. 

The difference between the sum of the locals and 
the through rate at any milling point is seldom, if ever, 
less than the milling margin of profit as shown. 

Without entering into the details of the reasons 
therefor, it should be known that there are approximately 
4,000 flour mills, of an aggregate invested capitalization 
of fifty to seventy-five millions of dollars, known as “in- 
terior’ or “country” mills, practically all of which are 
dependent upon the M. I, T. privilege for their existence. 

They are located as they are, partially due to the 
migration of the crop and partially to be near the source 
of supply of their raw material; the M. I. T. privilege 
puts them on a freight rate parity with the mill at pri- 
mary market or terminal. 

In addition to this, practically every merchant mill 
whether “interior” or located at a terminal, is more or 
less directly affected by M. I. T., so that the question, 
while being vital to the “interior” miller, is a serious 
factor to every miller of flour, 

A brand of flour depends for its stability in the mar- 
ket upon its being a uniform grade—strength, color, etc. 
Wheats vary in different localities and in these localities 
in different years, 

Almost no merchant miller grinds a single kind or 
grade of wheat. If he is successful in maintaining his 
brand standards, he will use wheats from a dozen dif- 
ferent sections, including that about his own mill. A 
blend of different wheats is necessary to a standard 
grade, and thus it is not uncommon that a miller located 
in Minneapolis—by way of illustration—will use wheat 
from North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Kansas, or a miller in St. Louis will use a mixture from 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas; or in Louisville, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Ohio and Illinois, or Washington, Oregon, 
California, Illinois and Ohio. 

Again, wheat crops fail partially and the shortage 
must be supplied, so that the miller from various causes 
often goes far afield for his supplies. Thus the necessity 
to the flour miller of a milling-in-transit rate, or some 
other traffic device whereby he is placed on a freight 
rate parity with the miller at either the origin of the 
grain, or at the terminal market. 

The present agitation against the transit privilege 
had its birth, so far as I can ascertain, from the animus 
existing with certain grain markets, notably along the 

Ohio river and at St. Louis, against the Chicago grain 
market. 

It was quite clearly brought out at the hearing in 
Washington that, owing to the advantages which Chicago 
had from a transportation standpoint, an undue, or at 
least supposedly undue, amount of grain business was 
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being done through Chicago over these other markets. 
It was also shown that by the transit privilege enjoyed 
at Chicago, Chicago grain men could get into territory 
felt to be legitimately the territory of the opposing grain 
interests, at a lower rate than could they, and in order 
to correct the situation and enable them to secure what 
they considered to be their proper portion of the busi- 
ness, the good offices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were invoked and, the facts being laid before 
them, action was taken. 

From what I know of the gentlemen who instigated 
this action, I am convinced that there was no desire or 
intent to injure the milling-in-transit practice of the 
miller; at the same time, they were so anxious to elimi- 
nate what they considered to be illegal practices, and to 
conserve the interests of the grain men at these outside 
points, that they either overlooked, or were ignorant, of 
the effect of their action upon milling, 

The developments at the Washington hearing in 
grain and in lumber showed clearly the necessity of the 
Commission’s action. It would be short of the truth to 
call the practices shown as being of everyday occur- 
rence, anything short of “rotten,” and the flour miller 
should certainly join hands with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and every other right-thinking man, 
or body of men, in asking for such supervision—policing, 
as it has been called—as will avoid continuance of these 
most reprehensible practices. 

In doing this, however, the Commission, and everyone 
who has to do with the question, feel that they have a 
delicate question to handle, since the perfectly legiti- 
mate, proper, milling-in-transit practice of the flour 
miller is inextricably tied up with the genera! transit 
privilege and certain practices which clearly would be 
wrong in one case are a commercial business necessity 
in the other. 

By way of illustration: The flour miller must use, 
and it is entirely legal and proper for him to use, wheats 
of varying grades from various territories, plus his local 
wheat, in order to make a milling mixture such as will 
maintain his brand standards, and the only proper ques- 
tion at issue is that in using wheats from these various 
sections the integrity of the through rate will be main- 
tained, and in using his local wheat in the mixture that 
the proportion of his local wheat to the total wheat 
ground shall always be less than the proportion of the 
local business (that is, business to non-transit points) to 
the total business done. 

On the other hand, it is manifestly improper for, we 
will say, the salt interests at Chicago to bring in that 
product to this market on a transit rate by rail during 
the winter, using that salt in the local market, and upon 
the opening of navigation bring in the same amount of 
salt by boat and ship it forward from Chicago on the 
balance of the through rate of the original shipments, 
thereby defeating the integrity of the through rate and 
securing less than the legally published tariff rate from 
Chicago to ultimate destination. 

It clearly was not the intention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that Ruling No. 76 should be lit- 
erally interpreted. For instance, in that ruling the lit- 
eral interpretation meant that the miller could not mix 
different grades of wheat; he could not mix different 
varieties of wheat; he could not mix wheat from differ- 
ent territories; soft winter with hard winter; hard with 
spring, and put out a single resultant car of the mixture 
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on the expense bill of any one of the different grades or 
varieties. 

Again, he could not use his local wheat in a transit 
mixture, thus forcing him to the shipment of this local 
wheat to the terminal market and there allowing the 
terminal miller a privilege which was denied him, 

The various commercial necessities of the miller, as 
above set forth, were clearly laid before the Commission 
at the two hearings given the question, and, regardless 
of the danger which always attaches to the position of 
“innocent bystander,’ we have faith to believe that the 
ultimate outcome will not be inimical to the flour millers’ 
necessities. 





Widen Rate Campaign 





Grand Rapids, Mich., February 11.—The matter of 
lower basic rates to the Atlantic seaboard were dis- 
cussed, together with the recent replies of railroads of 
the state declining to make any such concessions, at 
a meeting of the executive committee of the Michigan 
Shippers’ association. Before arranging to take the 
matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission it 
was deemed wise to make the organization as general 
as possible and accordingly another meeting will be 
ealled later, invitations in the meanwhile being’ extended 
to all interested to join in this movement. 

It is believed a state-wide appeal will have much 
more effect with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
than that coming from a body limited to only a portion 
of the state. Saginaw was represented at the meeting 
and will take part in a general movement, while it is 
intimated that Flint, Bay City and other eastern com- 
munities of Michigan will join. 


Restricts Scope of Passenger Suit 





Springfield, Ill., February 11—By a ruling handed 
down by Judge Humphrey of the United States District 
court in the suit of the Chicago, Peoria & St, Louis 
railway against the state over the two-cent passenger 
fare law, the scope of the inquiry has been limited to a 
determination of the question as to whether this rate 
will afford the complainant road reasonable compensation. 

It was argued by Attorney-General Stead, on behalf 
of the defendant commonwealth, that competition with 
roads accepting the rate imposed by the Illinois law 
would hold the charges of the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis down to the same figure and that, therefore, to 
grant the complainant permission to assess a greater 
sum would have little practical value, as it was contended 
that in the struggle for its share of the passenger traffic 
the complainant would be forced into a position where 
it could charge the greater sum only at non-competitive 
points. Service and distance on the complainant’s princi- 
pal competitor, declared the attorney-genecral, was such 
that the permission prayed for would be worthless. 

The receivers of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
contended, however, that the arguments of the state 
were irrelevant; that the sole question at issue was the 
reasonableness per se for the complainant road of the 
two-cent fare. In this, the court sustained them, and 
the case will proceed along these lines. 
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SHOULD BE POSTED ON RATES 


Soliciting Freight Agents Should Possess Accurate 
Rate Knowledge—Co-operation Between 
Shipper and Carrier Growing 








BY W. M. HOPKINS, 


Manager, Transportation Department, Chicago Board of 
Trade.* 


In general we may define the term “Co-operation” 
as being that of various forces working together to pro- 
duce definite results. 


It is a fundamental law to all things of life. 


In the beautiful rose, in the murmuring brook, in 
the whispering branches of the nodding trees, you can 
read the story of the wonderful co-operative forces of 
nature. The sunshine and rain, the earth and air all 


unite in harmonious relations to produce the things of 
life. 


And, from a standpoint of political economy and 
business, this law of life is no less forceful and con- 
trolling. 

The earliest organizations of men were for defensive 
and offensive purposes, and from the earliest history of 
the craftsman’s guild to the most highly organized in- 
dustrial concern of to-day, the progress of the world has 
been marked by these united forces. 

The transportation companies that you gentlemen 
represent typify a high state of organized effort and 
have thus been and are a tremendous factor in the de- 
velopment of this country and in its business life. It seems 
to me, therefore, very proper that your organization 
should exist, and that the various departments of rail- 
ways should unite in a local way and in a broader and 
even national organization to promote a better under- 
standing and to be helpful to each other and thus secure 
better results for themselves, the railway companies and 
the public. There was never greater need for close co- 
operation between the railways themselves and between 
the railways and the people than at the present time. 

The recollection and experience of you young men 
will probably not carry you back to a full realizing 
sense of the tremendous evolution that has taken place 
in the administration of railway affairs within the last 
thirty years and is going on to-day. The interstate com- 
merce act was enacted in, 1888, but did not become ef- 
fective in fact until a few years ago. Both the public 
and the carriers were slow to recognize the controlling 
force of government regulations and were loath to sur- 
render the right of private contract which the law con- 
demned, but the act has finally done what it was pri- 
marily designed to accomplish, that is, to remove the 
discriminations of transportation charges between indi- 
viduals and concerns commonly known as rebates: and, 
in addition to this, many other changes and reforms 
have been brought about. 

The tariffs, heretofore of little value, have become 
an important and controlling factor in the movement of 
business, 

Service more than the rate now influences the ship- 
per in routing his business. 

Greater uniformity of rules and regulations and 
minimum weights has been secured. 


*Memorandum of remarks before the Chicago Transporta- 
tion association, February 7, 1910. 
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And last, and perhaps the most important, it has 
brought about a closer relation between the railways and 
the public and a better understanding of the needs of 
each other. The railways, on one hand, are realizing 
the value of co-operating closer with the shippers, and 
the shippers, on the other hand, are showing more in- 
telligent consideration of the railway problems, and both 
are coming to know that injury to one must ultimately 
mean a like injury to the other. 

Now in all these changes the value of the service 
of you gentlemen to the public has been very 1fuch en- 
hanced. 


In the first place, you occupy positions of great im- 
portance and dignity, in that you are the accredited 
representatives of the railways to the public, many of 
whom never see any other officer of the railways than 
yourself. Therefore, their opinion of your individual 
company and of railways in general is to a large degree 
based upon and formed by their dealings with you. 

Besides, they look to you to protect them in their 
purchase of what you are selling, namely, the services 
of the railways that you represent, but you must, there- 
fore, know the rates applicable to the particular com- 
modity and to the particular service desired: You must 
know and help them in the interpretation of the rules, 
which I am sorry to say are often none too plainly drawn 
and susceptible to various interpretations and meanings. 

It is a theory of law that the shipper is presumed 
to know of his own knowledge the correct rates and 
rules applicable to his shipments, but we all know that 
this is a practical impossibility, for, even if the shipper 
is supplied with the tariffs—which is generally the case 
with the larger shippers—he cannot be certain that he 
has the latest changes, and then, if he happens to be 
shipping to a point with which he is not familiar, he 
probably could not find the correct rate and rule even 
if he has a correct tariff. 

And as to the small shippers, and they are in the 
great majority, why, they are almost wholly dependent 
upon you for correct rates and the application of correct 
rules. 

So you gentlemen must be fully posted so as to sup- 
ply the information necessary to protect your patrons. 

And, finally, you are in position to know at first hand 
the needs of the shipping public and thus to infelligently 
represent to your traffic officers the changes in your 
rates, rules or service necessary to meet the commercial 
requirements. You therefore, students of the 
commercial situation. The traffic manager’s conclusions 
are influenced to a large degree by your representations. 
With one finger on the commercial pulse, you are the 
live wire that flashes the message to the waiting lis- 
tener at the other end of the key. 

Having enjoyed the experience that the position of 
a soliciting freight agent means, I am prepared to say 
to you from my own knowledge that above all things you 
should be and are peace-makers, and you can soften and 
explain away the many little irritating circumstances 
that are sure to arise between the shipping public and 
the railways from the carelessness of either the shipper 
or agent, or on account of a too zealous claim agent, who 
believes that no claim of any kind has merit, and there- 
fore consistently declines them all. 

Surely the peacemaker is entitled 
blessed, 


As an organization you can do much to unify and 


become, 


to be called 
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simplify the rules and practices and are prepared to 
point out of your own knowledge wherein they do not 
fit the business requirements. 


Few of us, perhaps, stop to analyze to what an ex- 
tent we are interdependent one upon the other. The 
clothes we wear, the food we eat, all 
combined interests of many. 


represent the 


For instance, did you ever calculate how many peo- 
ple are necessary to the construction of that most suc- 
culent concoction known as mince pie? I am credibly 
informed that the following ingredients are included in 
a mince pie of standard construction, namely: 

Flour, lard, sugar, water, salt, meat, apples, currants, 
raisins, cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice and the pie tin, in all 
thirteen items, 

Now, let us take the first item of flour and see how 
many persons and how many transactions are necessary 
to produce it. First, the soil must be prepared, the 
wheat sown, cut, threshed, marketed and milled. The 
flour is usually shipped in carloads, handled by the re- 
tailer and finally reaches the cook; in all, ten transac- 
tions, involving the services of at least a dozen or more 
persons and various agencies. Multiply these transac- 
tions by those required to produce the other no less im- 
portant ingredients and compute the people involved in 
such transactions, and the mince pie becomes a food 
involving not only some difficulties in digestion, but fur- 
nishes food for much reflection as well. 

Gentlemen, as the dessert is the usual ending of a 
meal, I may well leave the subject for your more mature 
consideration and say good-night and thank you, 


Sustains Reciprocal Demurrage Law 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 11.—With the atten- 
tion of the country focused upon the car service ques- 
tion owing to the adoption or the impending adoption 
of the code of rules promulgated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners last November and 
the protest being raised in some quarters against the 
provisions of this code, the recent decision of Justice 
E. A. Jaggard, of the Supreme court of this state, in 
Hardwick Farmers’ Elevator company vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway company, in which the validity 
of the reciprocal demurrage law passed by the Minnesota 
legislature in 1907 is sustained, is attracting considerable 
notice. 

The syllabus in this decision follows: 

“Chapter 23, Laws of Minnesota, 1907, imposed the 
duty upon any railroad company to furnish suitable cars 
to all persons applying therefor in good faith; to provide 
and keep suitable facilities for handling the same; to 
receive and transport empty or loaded cars furnished by 
any connecting road; to furnish to the shipper the num: 
ber of cars applied for in writing within forty-eight 
hours at terminal points and seventy-two hours at inter: 
mediate points from the receipt of the application. Sec- 
tion 11 provides: ‘The period during which the move- 
ment of freight or furnishing cars is suspended on ac- 
count of strikes, public calamities, accident, or any 
cause not within the power of the railroad company to 
prevent, or during which the loading or unloading of 
freight by shipper or consignee is delayed by reason of 
inclement weather which would make loading or unload- 
ing impracticable, or any cause not in the power of said 
shipper or consignee to prevent, shall be added to the 
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free time allowed in this act and counted as additional 
free time.’ In addition to damages, the carrier was made 
responsible to the shipper for the sum of one dollar 
per day for every car failed to be furnished, together 
with reasonable attorney’s fees for bringing such suit 
to be taxed and paid as costs. 

“In an action brought thereunder the defendant rail- 
road company asserted as a first defense that it was 
reasonably within the terms of the act because a freight 
congestion had rendered it impossible for defendant to 
furnish cars sooner than it did. It is held: 

“That this was a question of fact; and that the 
verdict of the jury for plaintiff must be sustained, inas- 
much as this court was not furnished with the transcript 
of the testimony and could not review the evidence. 

“For a second defense, defendant asserted the un- 
constitutionality of the law as an attempted regulation 
of interstate commerce and as failing to comply with 
the federal requirement concerning ‘due process of law.’ 
It is held: 

“First—The law by its terms applia@l to inter- and 
intrastate commerce. The merchandise transported be: 
tween two points within this state which was carried 
by defendant’s lines through a neighboring state and 
back into this state was interstate commerce. 

“Second—The expression, ‘any cause not within the 
power of the shipper or consignor to prevent,’ and the 
term ‘accident,’ which occurred in the enumerated cases 
excepted from the operation of the act, are to be broadly 
construed; and include all causes not reasonably within 
the power of the carrier to prevent. 

“Third—The power of the government may be di- 
vided into four classes: (1) Those which belong exclu- 
sively to the states; (2) those which belong exclusively 
to the national government; (3) those which may be 
exercised concurrently and independently by both; (4) 
those which may be exercised by the states, but not un- 
til Congress shall see fit to act upon the subject. 

“Fourth—State laws enacted in the exercise of the 
police power and indirectly and remotely affecting inter- 
state commerce, being in aid thereof and not a burden 
thereon, may be within the fourth class of cases, and 
enforceable unless superseded by some act of Congress, 
if they are reasonable in their operation. 

“Fifth—The so-called reciprocal demurrage law was 
designed and in operation tended to insure the prompt 
performance by the carrier of its common law duty to 
furnish cars for transportation of freight, and was not 
displaced by the interstate commerce act as ameilid 
by the Hepburn law, primarily intended to secure reason- 
able rates and to prevent unjust discrimination. 

“Sixth—The law made sufficient allowance for prac- 
tical difficulties, in railroad management, in its enu- 
meration of exceptions to liability, and was reasonable 
and constitutional. Houston R. R. vs. Mayes, 26 S. C. R. 
491, followed and applied. 

“Third—The provision requiring the payment of rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees is not invalid, because it imposes 
a charge on carriers, and not on debtors generally, inas- 
much as the statute was enacted in the exercise of the 
police power of the state.” 


CLEVELAND HANDLES MORE CARS. 
Cleveland, O., February 11.—During the year of 1909 


843,609 cars were handled by the Cleveland Car Demur- 


rage bureau. This is an increase of approximately 18 
per cent over the figures for 1908. 
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WATCH FORWARDING CASE 


Many Interests Involved in Consolidated Carload 
Decision Now Before the Supreme Court— 
Argument Set for the Twenty-first 





Washington, D. C., February 11.—With the Missouri 
river rate case set forward until October, traffic interest 
in the Supreme court docket this month centers in the 
consolidated carload cases to come up for argument the 
twenty-first of this month. 


It would seem that the very life of the numerous 
forwarding agencies that have sprung up throughout 
the country that make a business of consolidating less- 
than-carload shipments of commodities—especially furni- 
ture, machinery and household goods—and consigning 
them as a carload to the agent of the forwarder at 
some central point for breaking bulk and re-distribution 
to final destination is involved in the judgment passed 
by the Supreme court upon the validity of the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission made in 1908 
blocking the eastern carriers from declining to allow 
the consolidators the benefit of carload rates on their 
shipments. Should the court decide adversely to the 
contentions of these forwarders and the majority opinion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it seems in- 
evitable that the business of these concerns will be 
totally wiped out—unless they have devised some way, 
not yet made public, of continuing in the conduct of 
their activities along present lines. 


Briefly, the question involved is whether the trans- 
portation company has the right to look beyond the 
physical carload in determining the application of car- 
load rates. The forwarder contends that when he of- 
fers a car of goods to go through to a certain point 
without breaking bulk he has fulfilled the requirements 
of the carriers with respect to carload rates and is 
therefore entitled to the benefit of the lower transporta- 
tion charge usually applied on carload traffic—irrespect- 
ive of the fact that the carload represents the com- 
bined less-than-carload traffic of many individual ship- 
pers. The railroad answer, on the other hand, that 
to apply carload rates to these shipments, even though 
they fulfill the technical requirements of being from 
consignor to one consignee and are offered in one day, 
they are not in fact carload shipments; they are not in 
fact from one consignor to one consignee, but from 
several consignors to several consignees and that to al- 
low these shipmets to go forward at the carload rate 
is a discrimination against the bona fide individual car- 
load shipper and against those places whose tonnage 
does not attract the location of forwarding agencies at 
such points. 

A couple of years ago the carriers in Official Clas- 
sification territory sought to legislate against the for- 
warding agency by the incorporation in the classifica- 
tion of Rule 15-E and a note to 5-B, by which the ap- 
plication of carload and mixed carload rates was denied 
the forwarding agency. The forwarding agencies im- 
mediately took action against this restriction and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, upon the complaint of 
the Export Shipping company of New York against the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad, held that 
such was an unjust discrimination. The Commission, 
however, was divided on the point. Chairman Knapp 
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rendered a dissenting opinion, and Commissioner Harlan 
concurred. 

The Commission ordered that the carload rate be 
extended to the shipping company, but the Circuit court 
of the United States for the southern district of New 
York, adopting the minority report of Commissioners 
Knapp and Harlan, granted a restraining order against 
the enforcement of the decision ordering the abolition 
of the restrictions against the consolidators. From this 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme court of the United 
States. 

Chairman Knapp, in dissenting, took the position that 
the privilege contended for the agencies involved these 
results: 

ae | 
tunity to 


saving in freight rates and increased oppor- 
reach distant markets on the part of the 
shipper who can use a forwarding agency to advantage. 

2. A decrease in less-than-carload traffic and an in- 
crease in carload traffic, with the probable net loss in 
the carrier’s revenue, which might necessitate a reduc- 
tion in less-than-carload service or an increase in 
than-carload rates. 

3. Serious injury to manufacturers in 
cannot use the forwarding agent. 

4. The wholesalers in the interior jobbing 
towns of the rate advantages they now enjoy, or at least 
a material reduction of those advantages without benefit 
to. the retailer or to the consumer. 

5. Opportunity for discrimination 
which would be criminal if indulged 

Commissioner Lane, in announcing the majority 
of the Commission, however, held that the car- 
may not properly look beyond the transportation to 
ownership of the shipment as a basis for determin- 
the applicability of its rates. He took the position 
that the railroads were seeking to collect a greater com- 
pensation from the shipping company for 
tation of property subject to the act of interstate com- 
merce than they collect from other persons for doing 
for them a like contemporaneous service in the trans- 
portation of a like kind of traffic under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions. 


less- 
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° 
Enjoin Two-Cent Fare 

St. Louis, Mo., February 11.—Temporary 
were formally issued Wednesday of this week in the 
United States Circuit court against the state of Okla- 
homa and the Oklahoma corporation commission, restrain- 
ing them from further enforcement of the 2-cent passen- 
ger fare and certain railroad freight rates. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Atclison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroads gave bond for $259,000 
each, and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe for $50,000, to 
protect passengers, if it is ultimately determined that 
the higher rates should not be continued. The court’s 
orders followed an opinion delivered by Judge Hook, in 
which he held the evidence showed that by the present 
rates in Oklahoma the railroads were not earning 4 
income on their investment, 





injunctions 


fair 


GATEWAY TRAFFIC GROWS. 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 11.—During the week end- 
ing January 22, 28,051 loaded cars 
forwarded at this gateway. This is an increase of 3,311, 
6,342 and 4,658 cars over the corresponding week in 
1909, 1908 and 1907, respectively. 
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ATTACKS COMMERCE COURT 


No Special Tribunal Needed to Hear Appeals from 
Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Comm ssion 





BY S. H. COWAN, 
Attorney for American National Live Stock Association.* 


The relation of the Commission and the courts should 
be based upon the fundamental consideration that the 
Commission is the best tribunal and the most capable 
to regulate carriers which Congress can devise, and that 
neither the courts nor any other department should have 
power to interfere except where the Commission acts 
outside the scope of its powers. That is (1), where it 
acts not in accordance with the form and manner pre- 
scribed by law, and (2) where its action violates a con- 
stitutional right. 

So far the 
preme court to 
Commission 


act has not been 


define 


construed by the Su- 
the limits of the power of the 
rates, or the courts over the Commis- 
sion, but from the language of the act and the decisions 
which have been rendered by the Supreme court, it ap- 


over 


pears certain that the courts can interfere only in the 
cases mentioned above. 

If so, and that will be fully determined within a 
year, there will remain little for the courts to do in 


cases brought to 
That 
to those 


annul the Commission’s orders. 

power will be exercised only in similar cases 
involving enactments of state legislatures and 
actions of state commissions. For practical purposes 
the trial will involve a sole question of fact—cost of 
service. 

Cases not dependent on cost of service will gener- 
ally be those dependent on questions of law. 

Unless the cost is clearly shown to be such that the 
orders are confiscatory, no relief can or should be had. 
It needs no trial to show what the earnings are; they 
not in controversy. All such cases are suits in 
equity, and at last the Supreme court must, as it has, 
determine the merits of the controversy. It matters 
little through what court the cause reaches the Supreme 
court. 

And the Supreme court shall have de- 
termined a few of these cases involving different phases 
of the law and 
its decisions will be followed as precedents, by all courts 
alike. 

When we consider that the number of transportation 
services rendered within a state, beginning and ending 
there, equals, if it does not exceed, the separate services 
of interstate traffic in such state, and in the aggregate 
of ail states exceeds in importance the interstate traffic, 
there would seem to be no good reason for having a 
different United States court pass upon the rights of 
the people and the carriers with respect to the one char- 
acter of freight or passenger traffic to the other, where 
is involved in each instance the same question, namely, 
Are the rates or regulations made by state or interstate 
commission confiscatory under the fourteenth or fifth 
amendment? 

That it is essential in both cases for the courts to 
exercise the injunctive powers is not questioned. Con- 
gress could not prevent it; but there can be no pretense, 


are 


again, after 


administrative action of the Commission, 


*Extracts from the argument before the committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce of the House of Representatives, 
February 8, 1910. 
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that 
exercise 


in my opinion, 
vided to 
not in the other. 

On account of the foregoing matters, and because it 
is unnecessary and would afford the shipper no relief, I 
am opposed to establishing a special court as proposed. 

The court proposed would hear no cases 
Act to Regulate Commerce except suits to 
Commission’s orders. It would be a 
the railroads, because no suit by 
enforce its orders is necessary, 


a special tribunal should be pro- 
that jurisdiction in the one case and 


under the 
annul the 
special court for 
the Commission to 
because its orders take 
effect under penalties, nor has any such been brought, so 
far as I am aware. Carriers will in all contested 
begin the proceedings rather than invoke penalties. 
new remedy or powers 
court for 


cases 

No 
professed to be given this 
carriers. If it were conceivable 
that a shipper might go before such court in some sort 
of case seeking relief, no point to a 
hardship exists or demand for relief 
for shippers as to justify 
is that claimed. 


are 
shippers or 
one 


can case 


wherein such 
by court 
such a court, nor 

The shippers 
the Commission 


any 
review establishing 


whose rates have been 


and 


prescribed by 
contested in and whom we 
would expect to first complain, are not demanding it. 

The Interstate charged with 
the duty of reporting needed amendments, have not rec- 
ommended it. 


court, 


Commerce Commission, 


Whence comes the demand for such a court? 

If it exists on behalf of the parties directly at in- 
terest, it must be from the railroads, yet they have, it 
seems, been silent on the subject. That it is presented 
to you by the message of our honored President and at 
the suggestion of the honorable Department of Justice in 
a perfectly honest desire to benefit the public in the 
premises, I have no doubt, but I cannot believe it will 
accomplish any good to the public. 

It is expected that it will furnish a court which will 
become expert in the trial of such causes. As to this, 
the bill fails because they are not to be selected in that 
view and by the method of retiring each judge by the 
time he acquires expert knowledge, that is excluded from 
consideration. 

No improvement on this line is probable. 


It will not be expected that the Chief Justice will 
endeavor to select these judges because of supposed 
leanings. If so, the very conception of it is founded in 


wrong and fraught with 
conceivable 


danger. If such a thing were 
(and it is not) that the Chief Justice would 
stoop to that, no man of experience can doubt that soon 
the court would be made up of judges of pro-railroad 
tendencies. 

Such a court cannot be peculiarly expert as to what 
the law of the case is, because the Supreme court will 
determine that. The bill does not propose that it try 
eases differently on the facts to present Circuit courts. 

The case on the facts must be proven in the usual 
way. The court is not given, and could not be given, 
power to find the facts from its own knowledge; if so, it 
would at the very outset supplant the Commission by 
exercising its prerogative. 

The court must take its facts from the proof before 
it in each case. So, what advantage can it have in that 
regard over the Circuit courts? If it is supposed that it 
will give different weight to or draw different inferences 
from the facts than the Circuit courts, in whose interest 
may it be supposed to do so? Would the public have 
any assurance of being benefited? Practically every 
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rate case will be determined by an infinite multitude of 
detailed facts and opinions of witnesses pertaining to 
railroad operations, earnings, expenses and rates. The 
bill does not propose that this court shall possess su- 
perior qualification to circuit judges generally to decide 
the: questions of fact, and could not do so. The Su- 
preme court will still be as supreme over such decisions, 
both as to law and facts, as it is over the Circuit courts 
now. 

The therefore, to the public of having 
this special court for expert purposes are not apparent, 
and it is not at all unlikely to turn out to be to the 
contrary. 

It is supposed that it will bring about uniformity of 
decision. 


advantages, 


This advantage is fanciful rather than real, 
because the Supreme court will make what uniformity 
there is so far as the law and general principles are 


concerned, and as to the facts, it is absurd to talk about 
decisions: of cases which rest on different: facts being 
uniform on facts. All courts will conform to gen- 
eral principles announced by the Supreme court. 

Don’t forget that in every case involving the reason- 
ableness of rates or whether a discrimination is unjust 
is purely one of fact. (See Texas & Pacific railway vs. 
tL. © Be 22 VU. Be 29%.) 

If the question is 
Hanna-Munger 
Charge 


those 


one of like the Burnham- 


Livestock Terminal 


law, 
case, or the Chicago 
case, or the Coal Car Distribution case, the Su- 
court ultimately determines it, and such decision 
will be followed by all courts. 


preme 


It is said that the main object is to expedite the dis- 
position of cases. In the first place, there has not been 
that hearing cases in the Circuit courts which 
would call for the establishment of a special court to 
remedy the evil. No provision of this bill on that line 
is peculiar to a special court, which might 
well applied to Circuit courts. 


delay in 


not be as 


In the second place, the delays in the Supreme court 
are of much greater importance and are not possible to 
remedy, so long as it has so much 
requiring equal expedition. 

Cases involving millions of dollars, and in which are 
wrapped up the material interests of communities, in- 
dustries and the great arteries of commerce cannot be 
guessed off. It takes much time and labor to prepare 
such cases for trial and to try them and to give due 
consideration to the facts. The Commission’s orders 
ought not to be set aside except on clearest grounds in 
which both sides are fully presented by evidence of the 
most reliable character, and after mature 
consideration of it. He who thinks this 
quickly is in error. 

Adapting 


important business 


analysis and 
can be done 


the same latitude as to making proof— 
presenting the facts—and using that care which ought 
to be used by the court in getting at the facts, it is 
inconceivable to me that the special court can so ma- 
terially expedite the hearing and determination of such 
cases as to make it worth while, compared to the Cir- 
cuit courts. Particularly must this be true when the 
Supreme court cannot expedite these cases because it 
has so many of as much importance entitled to be ex- 
pedited. 

Will there be any material difference in the date of 
ultimate decision? That is conjectural and unlikely. 

And, again, how is this new court to expedite a 
case? Are all the judges to sit in hearing each case— 
in taking the evidence? If so, while the court is hearing 
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the evidence in a California Fruit case what becomes of 
the Fertilizer case in Florida? Or, while it is hearing a 
Cattle Rate case in Texas, what becomes of the Lumber 
ease in Oregon? If 
dence in a 


judges each go out and take evi- 
will the others read it? The 
question being one of fact, you must suppose each judge 
will read the evidence and analyze it, else it will be a 
one-man decision necessarily. Is that any better than to 
have a out in the circuit from which 
the judges come? 

If this 
evidence 


case, when 


one-man decision 


court appoints masters in chancery to take 
findings, what reason is there to 
suppose it will be done better than by masters appointed 
in the Circuit courts? 

that this 
chancery to 
facts, as is at 
the Supreme 
and that 


That 


and report 


I have no doubt court must, in most cases, 
the and 
prevailing practice 
court in the Tompkins 
it is the only feasible way to 


this will result in 


take evidence 


present a 


masters in 
the 
recommended by 
176 U. S., 
do the 
ters is probable. 

The then will come on 
the report of the master. 


appoint 
report 


case, 


business. a set of mas- 


case before the court upon 

It would be to him we should 

look as the expert. 
From all of this 


about—it seems to me 


practical view—and it must 
the expediting feature—indeed, 
the supposed advantage of the court at all, vanishes into 


thin air. 


come 


To Boom Southern Territory 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 11.—W. W. Finley, presi- 
dent of the Southern railway, has announced that in the 
near future the and promotion the 
company, which it carried on for the development of the 
country reached by its lines, will again be enlarged 
through its land industrial department, 

This work curtailed somewhat following the 
business depression of 1907, on both general 
and special conditions in the country, but it is felt that 


publicity work of 


and 
was 


account of 


the local situation in the southeast warrants a larger 
compaign for the location of industries, the bringing 
of new settlers and a general development work. In 


carrying .out this policy it is understood that there will 
be a larger use of the trade, agricultural, and other news- 
papers and periodicals of the north and west, the pub- 
lication of many pamphlets, exhibits at many 
northern fairs, and a larger work in northern Europe. 


special 


The Southern has found that one of the best 
methods of publicity is in the exhibits of the products 
of its territory at the larger fairs held in the north 


and west, and more attention than ever will be paid to 
this line of work. The south will be advertised in 
northern European countries by circulation of specially 
prepared matter, and by the use of newspapers, in a 
way that is consistent with our immigration laws and 
as is permitted by the laws of the respective countries. 

The Southern has maintained for some years a 
European agency of its land and industrial department, 
with headquarters in London, which will carry on the 
prosecution of active efforts to interest land seekers 
and investors from that side of the ocean in the south. 
It is said that most thorough co-operation possible will 
be given to local business and other organizations in the 
development of the various communities along the 
Southern system. 
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HOW THE SHIPPER BLUNDERS 


Fails to Take Advantage of All His Opportunities in 
Securing Lowest Legitimate Rates—Ra.lroad 
ot to Blame 


BY G. M. SPRINGER, 


Auditor, Commercial Traffic Association of Duluth.* 


I am more than pleased to have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you gentlemen on a subject which is generally 
conceded to be more frequently discussed during the last 
few years than any other, this being the subject of rail- 


roads, their rates, methods and manner of doing busi- 
ness. 

As my subject only deals with that part known as 
“Overcharges and Freight Claims,’ I will endeavor to 


adhere to this as closely as possible. 

In all the and discussions it is 
seldom, if ever, that any mention is made of the smaller 
patron of our great transportation systems. 
ticularly true as to the retailer, 
cornerstone of not 


various arguments 


This is par- 
who, as I believe, is the 
but 
our commerce, he being the necessary medium 
distribution of the product .of the manufacturer. 
This is largely due to the fact the past 
tailers failed to an effort to 
the matter of transportation 
extent that manufacturers have. 
All freight handled passes through the hands of the 
retailer, and the charges paid are assumed by him before 
the article finally the consumer. He should, 
therefore, be just as much interested as the larger ship- 
per. 


only our transportation system, 


e 


for all of 
for the 


that in the re- 


have co-operate in improve 


conditions in 
the 


and rates, to 


the jobbers and 


reaches 


You, as implement dealers, are among the heaviest 
freight payers in our great northwest, and you are, 
therefore, vitally interested in this question. 

I wish to state here that it is my intention to be 


fair with the railroads and their agents, and while I do 
not approve of all of their acts and methods of dealing 
with their patrons, I do that the 
regarding them is merited therefore 
warranted. It rate and 
tions but 
handled by railroads, 


believe much of 
and 


schedules 


criti- 
uh- 
classifica- 


cism not 
that 
complicated, 
immense tonnage now 
ued demand which is upon them for increased 
facilities made necessary by the rapid development of 
the country, together with the frequent changes in legis- 
lation affecting public carriers (all of which they make 
an effort to comply with), and then consider that they 
have to depend upon thousands of subordinates to carry 
on the various branches, we should not 
tion. 

However, I am not here in the interest of the rail- 


is true 


are quite consider the 


the contin- 


when we 


made 


expect perfec- 


roads, but, on the other hand, to try and show you 
where you can save some money in transportation 
charges and increase the balance on the right side of 


your ledger at the end of the year—at least to some ex- 
tent. 

With transportation facilities, brought 
about through the rapid development of the country, con- 
ditions from the standpoint of the have also 
changed. There are now many therefore 


increased 


retailer 
more towns, 





*From an address delivered before the Northwestern Min- 
nesota and North Dakota Implement Dealers’ association, 
February 2, 1910. 
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many more retailers, in a given territory, than fifteen 
years ago, and as a consequence competition in every 
line of business has become keener. The business man 
of to-day has to watch every detail of his business, and 
as the freight you pay is one of large items of expense 
this should be given more attention than is usually 
given. 

Yet I believe that you will agree with me when I 
say that in most cases this is given the least thought. 
Even a smail percentage of the total amount paid 
would amount to considerable at the end of the year. 

In examining the freight tariffs and classifications 
we find that rates are divided into ten separate classes, 
known as first, second, third, fourth, fifth and A, B, C, D 
and E. The first four provide for the shipments in less 
than carlots. In addition, there are innumerable “com- 
modity” or fixed rates applying to certain commodities 
between given points. 

The rates are made, or at least intended to be made, 
so as to be fair, considering *the value of the articles, 
the space and labor required in transportation and the 
risk of loss and damage. It is therefore obvious that 
the first class is the higher one and the others lower 
in proportion to conditions just mentioned. This being 
the case, it is quite often true that either one of the 
first four classes may be properly applied to the same 
article, this being either the higher class with a high 
rate, or one of the lower classes with a proportionate 
lower rate, depending upon the manner in which it is 
packed, that is, as to whether shipped set up, knocked 
down or packed in boxes, crates, bundles or loose. 

Having had occasion to audit thousands of freight 
bills for dealers in the northwest, this very thing has 
come to my notice quite frequently, and quite a little 
money could have been saved for the retailer if the 
articles had been shipped in compliance with the tariffs 
and classifications so as to entitle it to the lower rate. 
To illustrate this point, we will take the common gang 
or sulky plow, and assume that the plow weighs 500 
pounds and is shipped from Minneapolis to Williston. 

The classification provides that plows shipped “set 
up” take the first-class rate, while if shipped “knocked 
down” the third-class rate applies. The provision of 
the classification further shows just what parts must 
be detached in order that the plow may be considered 
as “knocked down,” and if all of these requirements are 
not complied with the first-class rate must be applied. 
The first-class rate from Minneapolis to Williston is $1.39 
per hundredweight, while the third class is 96 cents per 
hundredweight, being a difference of 43 cents per hun- 
dredweight between the two rates, which would amount 
to $2.15 on a plow weighing 500 pounds, this being the 
amount the dealer would profit if the plow was shipped 
“knocked down” instead of “set up.” Supposing that 
you handle forty plows during the season, the difference 
in this item alone would be $86. 

Another illustration is that of implement castings 
or repairs, which are handled quite extensively by all 
of you during the busy season. The classification pro- 
vides for the following classes, according to the manner 
of packing or shipping: 


In boxes, barrels, crates or sackS.........-...cccceees Fourth class 


TUE oath bsDias ab ad dahl ete leis «.duk's 0,0-raiae Third class 
wendy First class 


We will take a shipment of: 500 pounds between the 
Same points and show the difference between the charges 


for the castings shipped in bundles or loose. The charge 
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if in bundles would be 96 cents per hundredweight, or 
$4.80, while if loose $1.39 per hundredweight, or $6.95, a 
difference of $2.15. There would still be a greater dif- 
ference if shipped in boxes, crates or bags, but I have 
refrained from using this illustration, for the reason 
that the cost of these packages would have to be con- 
sidered, which is not the case as to comparison between 
bundles or loos>. I have been informed by some of 
the jobbers that these castings are shipped at a very 
busy season of the year, when they have not the time 
to bundle them. I do not wish to take issue against 
your jobber, but at the same time would call your at- 
tention to the classification, which also provides that 
each and every package must be marked with a tag or 
in some other substantial manner. This mark must 
include the full name and address of the consignee, and 
it would appear that it would take no more time or 
labor to tie two or more of these castings together and 
then have to attach only one tag or mark to the lot than 
it would to ship them separate and then have to mark 
each casting. This being a fact, there is only one other 
point to be considered, and that is, whether it would 
be more hazardous to ship the castings in bundles than 
loose. I am willing to admit that in some instances 
this might be the case, yet in the majority of cases I 
believe that it is equally as safe to ship in bundles as 
loose, in fact, more so in some, for the smaller ones 
are more apt to become lost when loose than if tied to 
others, thereby making a heavier or larger package. 
There is one other point of interest as to these cast- 
ings when shipped in bundles. Ordinary iron castings 
when the bundles weigh less than 100 pounds each take 
the first-class rate, while, as before stated, the third 
class applies on “implement castings’ regardless of the 
weight of the bundle. I have noticed many instances 
where the jobber shipped “implement castings” as simply 
castings, the consequence being that the retailer would 
pay the first-class rate. The railroads are not to be 
censured for this, as they cannot be expected to take 
more interest in the matter of reducing the charges than 
the shipper. 

There is one more illustration as to the manner 
of describing shipments so as to obtain the lower rates: 
The classification provides for first-class rate on farm 
wagons without boxes, and third class for “farm trucks.” 
These vehicles are very closely similar, and I have no- 
ticed numerous cases where the trucks were simply 
billed as wagons, thus causing the dealer to pay the 
higher rate. We will use the illustration of a truck 
weighing 900 pounds, which is forwarded between the 
points mentioned before. If billed as truck the freight 
would be at the rate of 96 cents per hundredweight, or 
$8.64, while if billed erroneously as a wagon, the 
would be $1.39 per hundredweight, or $12.51—a difference 
of $3.87. If you handle ten of these trucks during a 
year the total difference would be $38.70, which you 
would pay and which you would not have been called 
upon to pay had the shipments been properly made. 
Using this illustration, if your competitor is having his 
trucks properly billed, he can undersell you, or if you 
meet his price you are not making the margin of profit 
to which you are_ entitled. 

These are matters for which you cannot censure the 
railroads or their agents, for the law is very specific 
regarding these matters, and it is imperative that the 
railroads assess charges in accordance with their tariffs. 
I believe, however, that the transportation companies 
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prefer to handle these shipments for you on the lower 
basis, provided the requirements are complied with, for 
they can handle them to better advantage, and at the 
same time their risk is much less. You will then cen- 
sure your jobber, which in a number of instances is 
also an error, for these conditions have existed so long 
that they have become a custom; further, some of your 
jobbers are not in any better position to know these 
things than you are. Besides that, they are necessarily 
dependent upon their help to carry out instructions, 
which are not always followed, even though correctly 
issued, and they often do not know of the disobedience 
of their help until their attention is called to the matter 
by some of their customers, and as this is seldom if 
ever done, the presumption is that entire satisfaction 
. 

It is, therefore, important that you become posted 
on these matters, and I believe that it would be com- 
paratively easy for you, as an association, to have these 
matters placed before you in the proper light. Through 
the same source through which this information could 
be obtained you could have the attention of the jobber 
called to any shipments on which you are paying too 
much freight on account of such errors as I enumerated 
before, and if you did, you would find them only too 
willing to apply the necessary remedy, and at the same 
time you would be held in higher respect by them, for 
all men admire those who help themselves. 

These rates and classifications are compiled or made 
up by one department and applied by a different one. 
For this reason some of these provisions may be over: 
looked by the man assessing the charges, or even by 
the auditing department, of the railroad in applying 
them. I will give you an illustration of how this may 
be applied to you. Where there are no through rates 
published between two given points the rate is made 
by using the combination on two intermediate points, 
the theory being that the cheaper combination will apply. 
In making rates from Chicago and other points, south, 
east and west of St. Paul, the rates are in most cases 
based on St. Paul, or, rather, that is usually the lower 
combination. The rate on implements in carloads from 
Chicago to Beach, N. D., would be on the basis of 83 
cents; however, in using the rate from Chicago to Fargo 
of 42 cents and the rate from Fargo to Beach of 39 
cents, we have a rate of 81 cents, or two cents lower. 
We will also take the rate from Newton or Charles 
City, Ia., to Beach, which, based on St. Paul, would be 
80 cents, but in Fargo there is a rate of 74 cents, or 
6 cents, cheaper; on cars weighing, say, 30,000 pounds, 
this would make a difference of $6, when from Chicago, 
and $18 when shipped from Charles City or Newton. 
Your agent can hardly be censured for making this error, 
for the reason that the shipments are billed to and from 
St. Paul, and this is the natural or logical basing point. 
Further, the agent at Beach is only supplied with tariffs 
applying to and from his state and the rates from the 
points mentioned and Fargo are not included in his 
tariff, 

I venture to say that you implement dealers in the 
state of North Dakota alone pay annually $100,000 in 
excess of the amount which you would be required to 
pay were all of your shipments forwarded in the man- 
ner prescribed in the tariffs and classifications in order 
to obtain the lower rate. 

This would mean only about $125 per town or sta- 
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tion, assuming that there are 800 stations in the state. 
From the illustrations I have given you as to plows, 
castings and trucks, which are only a few of the arti- 
cles pertaining to which similar canditions exist, you 
can easily figure out just what amount you contribute 
at an average to make up this total of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

As I stated before, these charges are not exacted 
from you unjustly, but because the requirements enti- 
tling you to the lower rates have not been met and 
you should not censure the transportation company in 
the least, 

The amount just mentioned, and which I feel is not 
at all in excess of the real amount so paid, does not in- 
clude the overcharges paid owing to errors of the trans- 
portation companies or their agents, which in the course 
of a year amount to quite a sum. These amounts wil! 
be refunded to you provided you submit substantial evi- 
dence that you have been overcharged. No doubt some 
if not all, of you have at some time filed a claim with 
your agent and failed to secure adjustment, even though 
you were positive that you had a just claim. If you 
have had this experience, I venture to say that you 
failed to supply some very necessary information or evi- 
dence. You knew just what you were claiming, and 
probably your agent was also familiar with the condi- 
tions, but the chances are that both of you overlooked 
the point which was most essential. The various claim 
departments of the different railroads handle a vast 
amount or number of claims annually, some of them 
absolutely without merit; in some cases the claimant 
knowing that really nothing is due him. This being a 
fact, and as each claim clerk or investigator is expected 
to handle from 50 to 75 claims per day, and sometimes 
even more, they must of necessity rely upon the infor- 
mation which you have furnished, and whatever addi- 
tional evidence they may already have on hand. If 
this is insufficient to warrant payment, the claim is re- 
turned to the agent, with some printed notation check- 
marked, stating that your claim is declined. If this is 
not done, some information will be asked for, which you 
are unable to supply, and the result is that you throw 
up your hands in despair and drop the matter entirely, 
charging up the amount involved to “unfulfilled expecta- 
tions.” 

You cannot charge it up to experience, or, if you 
do, you have nothing for it, as you have learned noth- 
ing by the operation; in fact, you are more in the dark 
than ever before. The chances are that you would have 
received settlement of your claim had you known just 
how to proceed or what information to supply and how. 
A case a few days ago which illustrates this point: One 
of the implement dealers of this state bought goods from 
two of the largest jobbers of Minneapolis, the goods be- 
ing shipped together in one car. In due course of time 
the car was received and charges paid, under protest, 
but the agent insisted that he was right. The dealer 
then wrote the larger of the jobbers and enclosed his 
freight bill, telling him his troubles, and in course of 
a few days the papers were returned to him with a let- 
ter to the effect that the charges were in accordance 
with the tariff. 

Investigation showed that the shipment had been 
overcharged to the extent of $10.80. The dealer pre- 
sumed that the rate was wrong, because he had paid 
more per car than on other similar shipments, while, as 
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a matter of fact, the error was due to an overcharge in 
weight, which the agent, the dealer and the jobber had 
overlooked. If he had known just where the trouble 
was and had called attention to this particular point, 
there would have been no trouble in securing adjustment. 





Acts in Import Rate War 


New York, February 11—New York has taken action 
in the import rate war. The chamber of commerce has 
decided to appoint a special committee to jcin with rep- 
resentatives from other Manhattan commercial organiza- 
tions in forming a joint committee to look after the in- 
terests of this port in the final adjustment of the import 
differential controversy. 

At the last monthly meeting, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“Whereas, The Trunk Line association 
the commercial organizations in the 
coast cities to assist it in the solution of the problem 
of differential rates on import business applying 
Boston and Newport News; and 


has asked 
leading Atlantic 


from 


“Whereas, This request opens the door for effective 
consideration by the commercial interests of New York 
of the whole subject of differentials, both export and im- 
port, which form an unjust and injurious discrimination 
against the commerce of this city, in regard to which the 
chamber has repeatedly raised its voice in protest; and 

“Whereas, Other cities are organizing for the protec- 
tion of their interests in this matter; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the special committee on railroad 
rates from New York to the interior be authorized to 
select three of its number to represent the chamber, sub- 
ject to the limitations of its by-laws, in a joint commit. 
tee of commercial organizations of New York, with the 
object of defending the commerce of the port against 
this obnoxious discrimination so antagonistic to the 
spirit of that provision of the federal constitution which 
declares that ‘no preference shall be given by any regu- 


lation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one state 
over those of another.’” 


In this connection, it may be stated that the rumor 
which was published several days ago that the Boston 
& Maine railroad was ready to recede from the position it 
took with reference to westbound rates from Boston at the 
beginning of the controversy was apparently unfounded. 
It is understood that there has been no change whatever 
in the attitude of this line, which is publishing the Bal- 
timore class and commodity scale to 78 per cent points 
and beyond as a maximum, and that even this action is 
taken without prejudice to the Boston road’s right to 
publish a 65-cent scale on classes and three cents under 
New York on commodities on import traffic, or in no 


case higher than the Baltimore scale in case of reduc- 
tions. 


MORE FLOUR, LESS GRAIN TO EAST. 


All rail shipments eastbound from Chicago, for the 
week ending February 5, showed an increase of 15,280 
barrels of flour for the week and an increase of 26,523 
barrels compared to a year ago. Grain shipments were 
601,000 bushels less than the previous week and 286,000 
bushels smaller than a year ago. Provision shipments 
increased 730,000 tons, but were 490 tons less than the 
corresponding week last year. 
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CAR SITUATION UNCHANGED 


Latest Fortnightly Eulletin of Car Surpluses and 
Shortages Shows Little Variation from 
Previous Statement 








Little change from the conditions revealed in the 
previous report is shown in the latest fortnightly bul- 
letin of car surpluses and shortages issued by the com- 
mittee on relations between railroads of the American 
Railway association. There is a slight decrease in the 
surplus and a gain of about 1,600 on the shortage side. 


It is interesting, perhaps, from the statistical stand- 
point to compare the trend of the present car-supply 
situation with that shown in the reports for the cor- 
responding periods in the three years preceding. With 
respect to the number of idle cars since the first of the 
year, while the number is by no means as great, the 
general tendency of the demand more nearly approxi- 
mates that of 1908 than either of the other two years. 
Here we find, as in the present year, a practically un- 
changed surplus rolling stock—though in 1908 the num- 
ber of this class of equipment, while constant, was be- 
tween 300,000 and 350,000 cars, whereas in the present 
year the surplus is around 50,000. 


On the other hand, the demand for cars seems to be 
following along lines laid down in 1907. Here at this 
time there was an increasing cry for equipment, while 
in 1908 and 1909 during a corresponding period the car 
shortage was a constant factor. 


In making public the current bulletin, No. 65 
chairman of the committee, Arthur Hale, says: 


, the 


“There is little change in the situation as reported 
in our last bulletin. The surplus shows a decrease of 
only 236 cars, with an increase in the shortage of 1,633. 

“There was an increased demand for box cars, the 
surplus decreasing and the shortage increasing. 
ears the situation was just the 
lessened demand for this class.” 

A summary of shortages and surpluses from Septem- 
ber 30, 1908, to February 2, 1910, follows: 


In coal 


reverse, indicating a 


SURPLUSES. 





Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Wem. 2 WOt6. «<< 53 7,738 8,173 14,337 51,600 
Jan. 19, 3910..... 151 8,417 7,819 12,758 51,836 
Dec. 22, 1909..... 177 7,595 7,213 19,262 58,3 
Nov. 24, 1909..... 163 4,091 5,628 12,271 39,! 
Ost. Be, Weer dece 174 3,090 5,287 9,490 30.896 
Sept. 29, 1909.... 174 3,821 11,239 15,998 53,388 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 5,953 42,158 28,808 159,424 
sully 3%. 1900... 165 9,971 78,675 38,487 243,35- 
June 23, 1909..... 166 ; 12,099 89,292 40,112 262,944 
May 26, 1909..... 158 118,077 14,940 97,006 43.687 273,710 
April 28, 1909..... 161 107,665 16,487 110,538 47,638 282,328 
March 31, 1909.... 158 101,344 20,428 128,546 46,282 296,600 
Feb, 17, 3906..... 159 98,512 23,924 135,208 43,797 301,441 
Jan, 20, TWO .2cc- 162 127,204 26,723 116,680 41,057 311,664 
Dec. 23, 1908..... 158 87,350 16,247 79,595 38,885 222,077 
Nov. 25, 1908..... 160 45,194 12,157 43,854 31,624 32,829 
Oct a - a o> 158 39,383 10,185 31,541 29,803 110,912 
Sept. 30, 1908.... 160 42,593 10,365 49,795 31,039 133,792 

SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads, Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. ‘Total. 
Feb. 3... 1030...... 18 13,993 852 8,136 3,644 26,625 
Jam. 3h. Seeees os) Be 10,078 590 11,128 3,196 24,992 
Dec. 22, 1909..... 177 10,947 1,021 8,562 3,524* 24,054 
Nov, 24, 1909..... 163 12,230 891 9,542 4,833 27,496 
Oct, 27, 1909..... 174 23,138 1,412 8,743 3,343 36,636 
Sept. 29, 1909.... 174 8,184 655 4,392 1,351 14,582 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 556 277 1,076 100 2,009 
July 21, 1909..... 165 106 169 31 33 339 
June 23, 1909..... 166 211 190 193 233 827 
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ala a ol “ “ 9 
D way Be Wes: TR hk MH oat st DECISIONS OF CANADIAN BOARD 
March 31, 1909.... 158 158 98 116 27 399 
Os. eae Ga 30 os 159 266 97 11 96 470 
Jan. 20, 1909..... 162 163 21 139 35 358 as ne b P 
ind Dec. 23, 1908..... 18 a7 42 28927019 Dominion Commission Passes Upon Applications 
Oct. 28, 1908... 158 = 8,175 167 2,261 236 10,839 Brought Under Railway Act of Canada 
Sept 0, 1908... 160 7,313 450 224 127 8,114 
2 ° 
re Split Over Rough Material Rates Cuts Rate on Coal from Frontier 
ne Little Rock, Ark., February 11.—The first split over THE BOARD OF SAUIEAS COMMISSIONERS FOR 
sti the court tariffs ordered several months ago has devel- CANADA. 
the oped over the interpretation by the railroad commission Order No. 9271, 
vm of the provisions affecting rough material. These rates HON. J. P. MABEE, Chief Commissioner. 
are applicable on rough lumber, staves, flitches, bolts p’ARCY SCOTT, Assistant Chief Commissioner. 
nd- and logs, and are lower than the regular rates on lum- §, J, McLEAN, Commissioner. 
ply ber, but in order to avail themselves of these rates, the In the matter of the complaint of the Board of Trade 
-Or- shippers must reship the manufactured lumber over the’ of Sudbury, in the Province of Ontario, complaining that 
‘ith same line bringing in the rough material. The propor- the joint rate charged by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
the tion of outbound to inbound tonnage that must be company on coal from the Niagara frontier to Sudbury 
the shipped is fixed by the tariff and the consignee is re- jis unreasonable and discriminative as compared with the 
OXI1- quived to enter into a contract with the carrier to reship rate charged by the Grand Trunk Railway company from 
ars. the specified percentage of finished product. the Niagara frontier to North Bay, Ontario. 
un- It appears, however, that the St. Louis, Iron Moun- File 11479. 
um- tain & Southern has adopted the plan of charging reg- Upon hearing the application at the sittings of the 
be- | ular rates on the inbound shipments and then refunding board held in Toronto, December 2, 1909, representatives 
ent : the difference when the traffic moves out again as fin- of the Board of Trade and of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ished, product. Complaint has been made that the car- way company appearing at the hearing, and what was 
be ; rier is slow in paying these refunds and that, as a re- alleged; and upon the report of the Chief Traffic Officer 
his iq sult, a large amount of shipper’s money is tied up with of the Board: 
iile a the railroad company. The railroad commission has It is ordered, That the Michigan Central Railroad 
car taken the position that the bond required from the company, the Canadian Pacific, and the Toronto, Hamil- 
' shipper when one of the before-mentioned contracts is ton & Buffalo Railway companies publish and file, not 
the 3 entered into is sufficient to protect the carrier, and that later than March 1, 1910, a joint rate not exceeding two 
the court tariff authorizes the carriers to charge no dollars and sixty cents ($2.60) per ton, in carloads of 
ted more than the rough material rates on inbound ship- the customary minimum weights, from Black Rock, New 
of ments. To this interpretation it is announced that the York and Suspension Bridge, New York, to Sudbury, 
599 Iron Mountain objected. It is said that the commission Ontario. 
the refused to compromise and as a result, it was announced, And it is further ordered, That the special mileage 
oat i following a conference a few days ago, that unless the rates on coal and coke, in carloads, published in the 
a Iron Mountain complied with the commission’s construc- Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s Special Tariff 
- tion of the points involved notice would be given to the C. R. C. No. E. 660, to be applied “between stations on 
-,. prosecuting attorneys of the several judicial districts the Ontario, Lake Superior (east of North Bay), Eastern 
4 traversed by the road to institute suits against the rail- and Atlantic divisions, where specific rates are not pub- 
4 way. lished, or when lower than shown in (specific) tariff,” 
3 The tariff in question, it will be recalled, was be extended so as to include the Lake Superior divisions, 
; adopted at the instigation of United States District Sudbury and East, and so to conform, territorially, to the 
tal. ; Judge Trieber, following that jurist’s refusal to dissolve company’s approved Standard Mileage Freight Tariff 
,600 Judge Vandevanter’s decree enjoining the enforcement Cc. R. C. No. E. 1244; the same to become effective not 
: of the railroad board’s former tariff. The rates in the later than February 7, 1910. 
vene t Trieber schedule are approximately one-third higher And it is further ordered, That all other of the com- 
"388 i than those enjoined by the United States Circuit court. pany’s special mileage freight tariffs (if there be any) 
Nene | While this schedule was put in effect as the result of in which the point of separation between the rates of 
rece | the federal court’s order, the commission is understood the Lake Superior Division and the lower eastern scale 
328 3 to take the ground that, inasmuch as it was adopted by may be east of Sudbury, be amended so as to include 
eae HS the state board, it is in effect a commission tariff also, the Lake Superior Division, Sudbury and east, in the 
ee and that, therefore, suit may be instituted in the state said lower eastern scale, and so to conform, territorially, 
829 courts to collect fines for its non-observance. to the company’s approved Standard Mileage Freight 

















MAY APPEAL TERMINAL CASE. 


It is understood that the case of the’ Southern Pa- 
cific Terminal company et al. vs. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, involving the leasing of a wharf to 
E. H. Young at Galveston, recently decided in favor of 
the Commission by the United States Circuit court at 
Galveston, will be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme court. 


.S 


Tariff C. R. C. No. E. 1244: the same to become effective 
not later than March 1, 1910. 


Judgment. 
Mr, Commissioner McLean: 

The complaint of the Board of Trade of Sudbury 
proceeded in the first instance on the assumption that 
there was a rate of $2.15 per ton on coal Toronto to 
Sudbury, via Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern 
Ontario railway. Complaint was made that the rate was 
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excessive as compared with the rate of $1.15 from To- 
ronto to North Bay, via Grand Trunk. Toronto to North 
Bay is 227 miles, while Toronto to Sudbury is 267 miles. 

It was found on further examination that the appli- 
cants in complaining of Toronto rates were under a mis- 
apprehension in regard to the tariffs actually in exist- 
ence. The coal concerning which complaint is made 
moves to destination on through bills of lading from 
Black Rock, New York. The argument of the applicants 
is that by deducting the published rate from Black Rock 
to Toronto, viz., 6Q cents per ton, the balance of the 
through rate from the frontier must represent the local 
rates from Toronto to Sudbury and North Bay. 

It is true that the Canadian Northern Ontario publishes 
$2.15 per ton from Toronto to Sudbury, but their tariff explains 
that this is a proportional rate on shipments received from 
connecting lines: their object being to make the through or 
combination rate by their route the same as by the others. 
The C. P. R. does not charge this rate from Toronto to Sudbury, 


nor does the Grand Trunk charge the balance, viz., $1.15, from 
Toronto to North Bay, as stated by the complainants. 


The rail haul 
as follows: 


conditions on the two movements are 


Ton Mile 
Rate. Mileage. Rate. 
Black Rock—North Bay via G. T. R........ $1.75 316 -554 
Black Rock—Sudbury, M. C, R., T., H. & 
ee Be BCAA 6x sad wadvieaetckielsgidae, ROO 359 - 766 


It is to be noted that while the ton-mile rate of the 
Grand Trunk to North Bay is lower it is that of a 
single line shipment, while in the Black Rock-Sudbury 
movement it is a three-line movement. 

While reference was made in the complaint to the 
Grand Trunk rate from Black Rock to North Bay, as 
indicative of the unreasonableness of the rate to Sud- 
bury, this is not conclusive. The traffic compared moves 
over two different routes. This precludes the mere refer- 
ence to differences in mileage rates being taken as prima 
facie evidence of discriminatory treatment. For the fact 
that two different lines of railways are being compared 
creates an initial dissimilarity of circumstances. There 
was not, however, even a prima facie showing that the 
movements were “under substantially similar circum- 
stances.” The fact that the Canadian Pacific meets via 
Sudbury the Grand Trunk rate on coal to North Bay 
is not conclusive as to the proper basis of rates to Sud- 
bury. This is simply another example of the familiar 
case where the rate on competitive traffic is governed 
by the short line mileage, 

From Toronto coal moves to Romford Junction on 
the Canadian Pacific, within seven miles of Sudbury, on 
a rate of $2.00 per ton. Some discussion has arisen as 
to the scope to be given this rate. Mr. Hardwell speaks 
of this as the “Toronto to Sudbury” rate. Mr. Bulling 
states that there are no commodity rates in effect on 
coal from Toronto to Sudbury or points in the vicinity, 
and that the regular tenth class rate is 18 cents, equiva- 
lent to $3.60 per net ton. Mr, Hardwell replies that 
while this special mileage tariff on coal is limited to the 
Ontario Division, terminating at Romford Junction, the 
official Standard Mileage Tariff, as approved by the 
board, describes the line between Toronto and Sudbury 
inclusive as part of the Ontario Division. 
opinion that this action of the board amounts to 4 
declaration that if the special mileage tariff is to be 
limited to the Ontario Division, bearing in mind the 
limits of such division as officially recognized by the 
board, then this $2.00 rate should be applicable to Sud- 
bury inclusive. 


In view of what has just been said it is unnecessary 


I am of 
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to develop the point that in question of rate regulation it 
is not operative divisions arranged with a view to con- 
venience of administration, but traffic conditions which 
are important. 

The situation from Black Rock to Sudbury presents 
once more the situation where a through rate exceeds 
the sum of the locals. The 60-cent rate from Black Rock 
is alleged to have been competitive in its origin. And 
reference is made to effective water competition leading 
to its creation. If it were a rate created to meet water 
competition and continuing only while such competition 
existed, there would be a doubt in my mind whether this 
compelled rate should be taken as the measure of the 
reasonableness of a through rate to a point beyond. But, 
in this case, whatever may have been the origin of the 
60-cent rate, it is now a rate in effect the year round 
and open to all. It cannot now be given exceptional 
treatment on the ground that it is competitive. It is, in 
fact, part of a system on which rates in the territory in 
question -are built. 

Coal may be shipped into Toronto on the 60-cent rate 
and shipped out on the $2 rate. It may be argued that 
the through rate should be less than the sum of the $2 
and the 60-cent rates. When the coal is shipped in and 
delivery taken by the dealers, who subsequently rede- 
liver it to the railway for shipment out, terminal serv- 
ices are performed which are additional to those called 
for on a through movement. It may be that if a through 
rate were being worked out as between the railways, 
this might have some additional effect on the rate. Be 
this as it may, we have not before us the material nec- 
essary for such a calculation. The board has already 
expressed the opinion that where a through rate exceeds 
the sum of the locals, the burden of proof that such 
excess is not unreasonable should be on the railways. 
In this instance the onus has not been withstood. As- 
cordingly, the rate from Black Rock to Sudbury in so 
far as it exceeds the combination of 
unreasonable. 

The companies should, by March 1, 1910, publish 
and file a joint rate from Black Rock to Sudbury, not 
exceeding $2.60 per ton, 

The complainant has also raised the question of the 
limits of the Ontario Division so far as special mileage 
tariffs are concerned. I have already indicated my opin- 
ion so far as the special case before us is concerned. 
But, in order to bring the special mileage tariff into line 
with this ruling a readjustment should be made. This 
should be done in the case of other special mileage 
freight tariffs if there are such in existence. Otherwise, 
there may be additional rulings on this matter; and this 
may be obviated by dealing with the question now. 

When the Canadian Pacific’ss Sudbury line was 
opened, the board required the removal of the dividing 
line as between the lower eastern and southern mileage 
rates from North Bay to Sudbury, and the standard tar- 
iffs were amended and approved accordingly. Subse- 
quently, the company’s mileage tariff on grain and its 


products has been amended on the invitation of the 
Board. 


To prevent any future misunderstanding as to the 
scope of the mileage tariff, there should be a direction 
that the special mileage rates on coal and coke, in car- 
loads, published in the Canadian Pacific Railway’s Special 
Tariff C. R. C. No. E. 660, applying “between stations on 
the Ontario, Lake Superior (east of North Bay), East- 
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ern and Atlantic divisions where specific rates are not 
published, or when lower than shown in (specific) tariff” 
should be extended so as to include the Lake Superior 
Division, Sudbury and east, so as to conform terri- 
torially to the company’s approved Standard Mileage 
Freight Tariff C. R. C. No. E. 1244. This should be 
effective by February 7, 1910. 

In the case of all others of the company’s special 
mileage freight tariffs (if there be any) in which the 
point of separation between the rates of the Lake Su- 
perior division and the lower eastern scale may be east 
of Sudbury, there should be the same amendment as 
indicated above. This amendment should be effective 
by March 1, 1910. 


Rescinds Siding Rate Order 


THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CANADA. : 
Order No. 9128. 
HON, J. P. MABEE, Chief Commissioner. 
Ss. J. McLEAN, Commissioner. 

In the matter of the application of the Kemp Manu- 
facturing & Metal company and the Winnipeg Ceiling & 
Roofing company, both of Winnipeg, Man., hereinafter 
called the “applicant companies,” under section 315 of 
the Railway Act, for an order directing the railway com- 
panies to equalize their freight rates on metallic shingles 
and metallic sidings from eastern points to Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, as against the freight rates 
charged on the unmanufactured material: 

File 4756-1460. 

Upon hearing the application at the sittings of the 
board held in Winnipeg on March 10, 1909, counsel ap- 
pearing for the applicants, the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern Railway companies, the evidence 
offered, and what was alleged by counsel aforesaid; and 
upon reading what has been filed in support of the appli- 
cation and on behalf of the railway companies and on 
behalf of the Metallic Roofing company of Canada, Lim. 
ited, of Toronto, the Metal Shingle & Siding company, 
Limited, of Preston, and the Pedlar Metal Roofing com- 
pany of Oshawa: 

It is ordered, That the order of the board No. 653, 
dated July 5, 1905, made upon the application of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ association and the manufac- 
turers of metallic shingles, directing the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway company, the Grand Trunk Railway com- 
pany of Canada, the Canadian Northern Railway com- 
pany, and such other railway companies as are repre- 
sented by the Canadian Freight association, to establish 
commodity rates on metallic shingles, in carloads, equal 
to the rates at which metallic shingles, in carloads, were 
carried immediately before the change of classification 
in March, 1901, and to apply the same rates on metallic 
siding, and directing mixed carloads of the two articles 
to be carried at the rates charged on straight carloads— 
in so far as it relates to or has affected shipments to 
points west of and including Port Arthur, Ontario, from 
points in Canada east thereof, and from Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface, Manitoba—be, and it is hereby, rescinded. 

And it is further ordered, That the order of the 
board No. 1004, dated March 24, 1906, in so far as it re- 
lates to shipments between and within the territories 
hereinbefore described, be, and it is hereby, rescinded. 

And it is further ordered, That the order of the 
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board No. 6188, dated February 2, 1909, 
dismissing the application, be, and it 
scinded. 


made herein, 
is hereby, re- 


Judgment. 


Mr. Commissioner McLean: 
This application was heard in Winnipeg in March 
The Canadian Pacific Railway company was given 
permission to submit a statement elaborating some ma- 
terial traffic matter. This they subsequently did. Later, 
various Ontario manufacturers interested in the same 
kind of manufacture desired to intervene. In view of 
the full opportunity given these manufacturers to sub 
mit evidence during the former hearing which led up to 
the issuance of the order No. 653, dated July 5, 1905, 
it was deemed sufficient to permit them to present their 
position in written arguments. These were subsequently 
submitted. 

The application before us asks for the rescinding of 
order No. 653, in so far as it relates to, or has affected 
shipments to points west of and including Port Arthur, 
Ont., from points in Canada east thereof, and from 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface, Man. This order was issued 
as the result of an application on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ association and various manufac- 
turers of metallic shingles and siding for an order 
reducing the rating of these commodities from fifth class 
and placing them in the seventh class. The order, in- 
stead of granting the relief in the form asked for, di- 
rected that metallic shingles and siding in carloads 
should be given a commodity rating equal to the class 
rating that they had enjoyed when carried in carloads 
on seventh class for a considerable period of time prior 
to March, 1901. 

The steps leading up to this are set forth in the 
judgment of the late chief commissioner, as well as in 
the exhaustive reports of the chief traffic officer of the 
board. The effect of the new commodity ratings was 
to give the finished material—the shingle and siding— 
a lower rate than was charged on the raw material. 

The chief commissioner recognized in his judgment 
that the arrangement was contrary to the ordinary prin- 


last. 


ciples of classification. He said: 

It appears to me that, having reference to the nature of 
the commodities in question, if the work of classification was 
now being undertaken for the first time, these articles would 
naturally fall within the fifth class. If, as is now the case, 
the raw material was being put in the fifth class, there would 
be strong reasons for not putting the manufactured articles in 


any lower class. 


The railways had of their own volition for a period 
of eleven years, from 1890 to 1901, carried the finished 
material in the seventh class. It was, indeed, pleaded 
that this was the result of a mistake. But a mistake 
persisted in for eleven years becomes a habit. The 
maintenance of such an anomalous system of rating for 
such a period of time placed the burden of proof that 
it was not unreasonable on the railways. 

If railways choose to be illogical in the arrangement 
of their classification or of their rates, there is no ne- 
cessity for the board’s intervention as a mere arbiter of 
logic. The board’s function here is concerned with the 
prevention or correction of grievances. It is interested 
in the logic of the situation only when the creation or 
continuance of an illogical arrangement results in an 
unjust discrimination against some portion of the public. 
It is patent that there is a burden of obligation on the 
board to attempt to redress such unjust discrimination 
when it has been created by the volition of a railway 
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or railways. It needs no elaboration that the same bur- 
den rests on the board, if as a consequence of the con- 
tinuance of one of its orders or the emergence of condi- 
tions not existent when such order was made, an unjust 
discrimination develops. 

The raw material, black plates, Canada plates and 
galvanized sheets used in the manufacture of metallic 
shingles and siding, may be obtained either from Wales 
or from Pittsburg. It does not appear with any exact- 
ness what is the relative use of the two sources of sup- 
ply. It is admitted by all the parties to the application 
that the Welsh plate is used to a much greater extent. 
The applicants state that they make use exclusively of 
Welsh plate, 


Reverting to the original order which it is now 
sought to rescind, the chief commissioner’s judgment 
established that the departure from classification logic 


was under then existing circumstances justifiable. It is 
true that in the earlier stages of the proceedings leading 
up to that order a letter was received under date of 
July 15, 1904, in which the Winnipeg Ceiling & Roofing 
company protested against the finished material being 
given a lower rating than that in force on the raw ma- 
terial. While the report of the 
the board, under date of February 21, 1905, refers to 
this protest, a consideration of the judgment of Chief 
Commissioner Killam shows no reference to this matter. 
and further shows that this matter in no affected 
any part of the reasoning of the judgment. 

It is clear, to quote the words of the chief traffic 
officer of the board, in his report on the application now 
before us: 


chief traffic officer of 


way 


The judgment 


was based on the continuance for many 

vears of the reduced rating which the companies had estab- 
lished in 1890. 

The judgment shows that what weighed with the 


chief commissioner was that the railways had of their 
own volition for a period 
finished material in the 
for a period 


of eleven years 

The 
an anomalous system of 
rating placed on the railways the onus of rebutting the 
presumption that this arrangement was reasonable. This 
was not conclusively done by the railways. 

The demand for metallic shingles and sidings, so 
far as the west is concerned, arises almost wholly in 
connection with the construction of elevators and ware- 
houses at points west of Winnipeg. Consequently, any 
rate comparison must take into consideration points to 
which actual distribution is made. 

The following comparative tables from the report of 
the chief traffic officer of the board show the existing 
situation in respect of rates and cartage charges which 
have to be incurred in laying down the commodity. 
They illustrate the traffic effect of Toronto and Montreal 
competition at points west of Winnipeg with the product 
manufactured at Winnipeg: 


carried the 


seventh class. continuance 


of time of such 


WELSH PLATE. 


Manufactured at Montreal vs. Winnipeg. 


Board’s Regular 

Foot Commodity Tariff 
Notes. Basis. Basis. 
1. Plates, Cardiff to Montreal........ 18% 18% 
2. Shingles, Montreal to Brandon.... 62 = 80% 76 = 94% 
3. Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg....... 70 70 
4. Shingles, Winnipeg to Brandon... 19 = 89 le 

Difference in favor of Montreal... 84 

Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 3% 
1. Plates, Cardiff to Montreal........ 18% 18 
2. Shingles, Montreal to Calgary..... 97 =115% 129 =147% 
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3. Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg........ 70 70 
4. Shingles, Winnipeg to Calgary.... 56 =126 71 =141 
Difference in favor of Montreal... 10% 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 64 
Note 1. Wharfage 1 cent, cartage 3 cents; added. has 
Note 2. Montreal cartage not added. Factory on siding. 
Note 3. Winnipeg cartage deducted. Factory on siding. 
Note 4. Winnipeg cartage not added. Factory on siding. 
WELSH PLATE. 
Manufactured at Toronto vs. Winnipeg. 
3o0ard’s Regular 
Foot Commodity Tariff 
Notes. Basis. Basis. 
1. Plates, Cardiff to Montreal......... 14% 14% 
2. Plates, Montreal to Toronto....... 15% 15% 
3. Shingles, Toronto to Brandon...... 64 = 04 78 =108 
4. Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg....... 70 70 
5. Shingles, Winnipeg to Brandon... 19 = 89 nm oes 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 5 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 17 
1. Plates, Cardiff to Montreal..... ~ 14% 14% 
2. Plates, Montreal to Toronto...... 15% 154 
3. Shingles, Toronto to Calgary..... 99 129 isi =36l 
4. Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg........ 70 70 
5 Shingles, Winnipeg to Calgary.... 56 126 Th Se 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 3 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 20 


Note 1. Wharfage not added (prorated between steamship 
company and railway company). 

Note 2. 13% cents plus Toronto 
cludes Montreal terminals). 

Note 3. Toronto cartage added. Not 

Note 4. Winnipeg cartage deducted. 

Note 5. Winnipeg cartage not added. 


cartage (import tariff in- 


on siding. ; 
Located on siding. 
Located on siding. 
From the foregoing tables may be ascertained what 
conditions of traffic advantage or disadvantage exist. 
In traffic differences I include cartage charges, where 
such exist. A recognition of the cartage charges is es- 
sential as indicating what the total traffic charges 
in handling the commodity to destination. It prevents 
unfair rate comparisons, based on rates to points where 
no cartage charges exist, as compared with points where 
such charges do exist. The following summary com- 
piled from the preceding table summarizes the net traf- 
fic differences—a disadvantage to the 
facturer being ‘represented by a minus 
advantage is represented by a plus sign: 


are 
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WELSH PLATE. 


Shipments to Brandon, 
Winnipeg. 
—8% 


Shipments to Calgary. 
Winnipeg. 
= "3" 
+ 3 


Montreal 


DRCOG, «4. deien s0cdc0 
Toronto 


OU - 4.0:s.5-008's dep owe 


As already indicated, Pittsburg plate plays a negli- 
gible part in the business. Presumably, the fact that 
the Welsh plate has the advantage of the preference, 
while the Pittsburg plate comes in subject to a duty, 
is in part responsible for this. From tables contained 
in the report of the chief traffic officer of the board, a 
summary similar to that given above is prepared. 


PITTSBURG PLATE. 


Shipments to Brandon. Shipments to Calgary. 


Winnipeg. Winnipeg. 

POON cade vtessces +5\c. COORD. ga vc ewevcanre +3\c. 
OOS io dvs coicvccss +5\c WOOD sisi twceclewe ve +3%4c 
These summaries show that, in respect of Welsh 


plate, Montreal has a traffic advantage over Winnipeg. 
It is on the Montreal situation that the applicants base 
their claim. 

The applicants allege that at times they buy their 
raw material from jobbers in Montreal, and that they 
are thereby subjected to an especial rate disadvantage in 
that they have to carry forward raw material to Win- 
nipeg, manufacture it there, and sell it in a common 
market in competition with the product manufactured at 
Montreal, which has gone forward on a lower rate. The 
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interveners in their written argument challenge the ac- 
curacy of the statement that purchases of raw material 
are made in Montreal. I do not think that this matter 
is of any great importance one way or another. It is 
merely a question of emergency buying, and no general 
conclusion is to be built on it. It is, I take it, merely 
illustrative of the existing situation. 

The central fact is that of Montreal manufacture 
and competition. The allegation, that there is manufac- 
ture of metallic shingles and sheeting at Montreal which 
enter into competition with the product manufactured at 
Winnipeg is contested. It appears, however, that there 
is a considerable volume of metallic shingles and sheet- 
ing manufactured at Montreal, going forward from that 
point to Winnipeg. 

It is being established that there is, as between the 
Montreal and the Winnipeg manufacturer, trade compe- 
tition, and it being further established that the former 
has a rate advantage as compared with the latter, the 
question remains, is such advantage undue or unjust? 

It is a natural trade condition for manufacturers, 
conditions of capital and demand being satisfactory, to 
carry forward the raw material to the point most eco- 
nomically adjacent to the centers of demand and then 
manufacture it. Normally this means that the long haul 
of the raw material is at a low rate, while a higher rate 
is on the finished material from points of manufacture 
to point of destination. Sometimes both the raw and 
the finished materials may be in the same class. To 
find the raw material classed higher is sbnormal. The 
natural trade condition spoken of is constantly shown 
in the contest of various centers over distributing rates. 
Whether a center shall have a distributing territory 
tributary to it, and what that territory shall be, is some- 
thing which in general, in my opinion, lies outside of 
the scope of the board’s functions. It is a matter which 
must be left to general trade conditions to adjust. The 
board becomes interested in it only because of some 
complaint of discrimination or unreasonableness of rate. 

In regard to the Winnipeg situation, conditions now 
differ materially from those existing when the board 
dealt with the matter in 1905. There is now an estab- 
lished industry at Winnipeg. This factor which was in 
1905 negligible, must now be considered. 

It is not for the board to attempt to direct trade 


development. That is something which must be worked 
out in other ways. But for the board to stand on the 
former order, regardless of changed industrial condi 


tions, is for it to place a traffic obstacle in the way of 
legitimate trade developments. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that Order No. 653 should 
be rescinded in so far as it relates to shipments between 
and within the territories hereinbefore described. 





Atlanta, Ga., February 11.—Carriers, compressing 
cotton for their own economy and convenience in haul- 
ing, can have the work done where and by whom they 
choose without being guilty of discrimination against 
compress companies not favored with a share of the 
transportation lines’ business; so says the Georgia rail- 
road commission, in overruling the contentions of the 
Milledgeville Compress company vs, the Central of Geor- 
gia and the Georgia railroad. 

It was alleged that Wall and Richardson, a copart- 
nership doing business under the trade name of the Mil- 
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ledgeville Compress company, had secured certain con- 
tracts for compression from the two defendants and that 
later the railroad companies declined to fulfill their obli- 
gations. That any contract had been entered into, the 
defendants denied. 

The complainants asked that the railroads be re- 
quired to ship to them for compression all cotton which 
said complainants purchased within the Milledgeville ter 
ritory and that the defendants be further required to 
pay the aforesaid complainants a compensation for the 
cost of compression. The commission was further peti- 
tioned to order the two railroads to deliver to the com 
plainants for compression all uncompressed cotton pass- 
ing through Milledgeville, whenever compression was re- 
quired. They also asked that the before-mentioned car- 
riers be compelled to deliver to the complainants for 
compression all unpressed cotton where back hauls 
would be necessary to reach another compress. Further- 
more, the state commission was petitioned to forward to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission all questions raised 
in the case that involved interstate shipments. A prayer 
for a sidetrack from the carriers hereinbefore named to 
the compress of the complainants was also made, while 
the concluding plea of the petitioners was thai separate 
rates be established for “soft” and “compressed” cotton. 

The case has attracted widespread attention through- 
out the state and a number of other compress companies 
intervened. 

The commission sustained the railroads on practi 
cally every point. As to the alleged contract, it was 
held that if such a document existed, its enforcement 
was a matter for the civil courts and not the railroad 
commission to determine. With reference to the request 
to bring the case to the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Georgia board held that the 
question affected interstate in the same manner it 
affected intrastate shipments and refused to follow the 
action suggested by the petitioners. As to the construc- 
tion of a sidetrack, the state commission deferred deci- 
sion upon this portion of the complaint until evidence 
has been submitted that the complainants’ compress has 
been erected and is ready for operation. The other 
points raised by the petitioners were passed upon un- 
favorably to the plaintiffs’ contentions, the commission 
in each instance denying the pleas recited above. 

With reference to the right of the railroad to have 

compression performed at its own convenience and to 
the plea for different rates on “soft” and “compressed’”’ 
cotton, the commission, in part, said: 
“The commission is of the opinion that, under exist- 
conditions, compression is an incident of carriage. 
It is done mainly for the convenience and economy of 
the carrier, and at its expense when performed in the 
interior. It is not obligatory on the carrier either by 
statute or as a public duty. It is not desired by many 
purchasers of cotton, nor is it done in this state without 
the owner’s consent. It seems, therefore, that the car- 
rier should have the right and power to select 
the person or corporation with whom it shall contract 
for such service. Such selection does not constitute un- 
lawful discrimination. 

“The broader general question of separate rates on 
‘soft’ and ‘compressed’ cotton has had our earnest con- 
sideration. At this time, under the evidence developed 
in this hearing, the commission does not feel that it 
would be justified, without further investigation and con- 
sideration, in making separate rates for compressed and 
unpressed cotton.” 
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or railways. 


It needs no elaboration that the same bur- 
den rests on the board, if as a consequence of the con- 
tinuance of one of its orders or the emergence of condi- 
tions not existent when such order was made, an unjust 
discrimination develops. 


The raw 
galvanized 


material, black plates, Canada plates and 
sheets used in the manufacture of metallic 
shingles and siding, may be obtained either from Wales 
or from Pittsburg. It does not appear with any exact- 
ness what is the relative use of the two sources of sup- 
ply. It is admitted by all the parties to the application 
that the Welsh plate is used to a much greater extent. 
The applicants state that 
Welsh plate, 

Reverting to the original 
sought to rescind, the chief commissioner’s judgment 
established that the departure from classification logic 
was under then existing circumstances justifiable. It 


they make use exclusively of 


order which it ‘is now 


is 
true that in the earlier stages of the proceedings leading 
up to that order a received under date of 
July 15, 1904, in which the Winnipeg Ceiling & Roofing 
company protested against the finished material being 
given a lower rating than that in force on the raw ma- 
terial. While the report of the chief traffic officer of 
the board, under date of February 21, 1905, refers to 
this protest, a consideration of the judgment of Chief 
Commissioner Killam shows no reference to this matter. 
and further that this matter in no 
any part of the reasoning of the judgment. 

It is clear, to quote the words of the chief traffic 
officer of the board, in his report on the application now 
before us: 
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The judgment shows that what weighed with the 
chief commissioner was that the railways had of 
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their 
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volition 
finished 
for a 


for a period of 
material in the 
period 


eleven years 


seventh class. 


of time of such an anomalous system of 


rating placed on the railways the onus of rebutting the 
presumption that this arrangement was reasonable. This 
was not conclusively done by the railways. 

The demand for 
far as the 


metallic shingles and sidings, so 
west is concerned, arises almost wholly in 
connection with the construction of elevators and ware- 
houses at points west of Winnipeg. Consequently, any 
rate comparison must take into consideration points to 
which actual distribution is made. 

The following comparative tables from the report of 
the chief traffic officer of the board show the existing 
situation in respect of rates and cartage charges which 
have to be incurred in laying down the commodity. 
They illustrate the traffic effect of Toronto and Montreal 
competition at points west of Winnipeg with the product 
manufactured at Winnipeg: 


WELSH PLATE. 


Manufactured at Montreal vs. Winnipeg. 


Board’s Regular 

Foot Commodity Tariff 
Notes. Basis. Basis. 
1., Plates, Cardiff to Montreal........ 18% 18% 
2. Shingles, Montreal to Brandon.... 62 = 80% 76 = 94% 
3. Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg....... 70 70 
4. Shingles, Winnipeg to Brandon... 19 = 89 2 c= 9 

Difference in favor of Montreal... 8% 

Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 3% 
1. Plates, Cardiff to Montreal........ 18% 8 
2. Shingles, Montreal to Calgary..... 97 =115% 129 =147% 
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2, Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg........ 70 70 
4. Shingles, Winnipeg to Calgary.... 56 =126 4, =i6i 
Difference in favor of Montreal... 10% 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 6% 
Note 1. Wharfage 1 cent, cartage 3 cents; added. ae 
Note 2 Montreal cartage not added. Factory on siding. 
Note 8. Winnipeg cartage deducted. Factory on siding. 
Note 4. Winnipeg cartage not added. Factory on siding. 
WELSH PLATE. 
Manufactured at Toronto vs. Winnipeg. 
Board’s Regular 
Foot Commodity Tariff 
Notes. Basis. Basis. 
1. Plates, Cardiff to Montreal......... 14% 14% 
2. Plates, Montreal to Toronto....... 15% 15% 
3. Shingles, Toronto to Brandon...... 64 94 78 =108 
4. Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg....... 70 70 
5. Shingles, Winnipeg to Brandon... 19 = 89 nL = OU 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 5 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 17 
1. Plates, Cardiff to Montreal....... 14% 14% 
2. Plates, Montreal to Toronto...... 15% 15% 
3. Shingles, Toronto to Calgary..... 99 129 131 =161 
4. Plates, Cardiff to Winnipeg........ 70 70 
5 Shingles, Winnipeg to Calgary.... 56 126 71 141 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 3 
Difference in favor of Winnipeg... 20 


Note 1. Wharfage not 


added (prorated between steamship 
company and railway company). 
Note 2. 13% cents plus Toronto cartage (import tariff in- 
cludes Montreal terminals). 
Note 3. Toronto ecartage added. Not on siding. 
Note 4. Winnipeg cartage deducted. Located on siding. 
Note 5. Winnipeg cartage not added. Located on siding. 


From the foregoing tables may be ascertained what 


conditions of traffic advantage or disadvantage exist. 
In traffic differences I include cartage charges, where 


such exist. A recognition of the cartage charges is es- 
sential as indicating what are the total traffic 
in handling the commodity to destination. It prevents 
unfair rate comparisons, based on rates to points where 
no cartage charges exist, as compared with points where 
such charges do exist. The 
piled from the preceding table 
fic differences—a disadvantage to the 
facturer represented by a minus 
advantage is represented by a plus sign: 


charges 


following summary com- 
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WELSH PLATE, 


Shipments to Brandon, 


Shipments to Calgary. 
Winnipeg. 


Winnipeg. 


Montreal 2c occssescces —8% OOMRTOGE vir is once’ —10% 
TEL, cucwedia ¥ekeeese +5 TORONGD. .cccccscccssse “SS 
As already indicated, Pittsburg plate plays a negli- 


gible part in the business. Presumably, the fact that 
the Welsh plate has the advantage of the preference, 
while the Pittsburg plate comes in subject to a duty, 
is in part responsible for this. From tables contained 
in the report of the chief traffic officer of the board, a 


summary similar to that given above is prepared. 
PITTSBURG PLATE. 


Shipments to Brandon. Shipments to Calgary. 


Winnipeg. Winnipeg. 
Montreal ..cccccceses +5%4c. BROMTTORS 2 cc cccsvcccc +3%c 
SOOOMED cctwreedocese +5 ce. We ee vetawvacdeue sé +3%4c 


These summaries show that, in respect of Welsh 
plate, Montreal has a traffic advantage over Winnipeg. 
It is on the Montreal situation that the applicants base 
their claim, 

The applicants allege that at times they buy their 
raw material from jobbers in Montreal, and that they 
are thereby subjected to an especial rate disadvantage in 
that they have to carry forward raw material to Win- 
nipeg, manufacture it there, and sell it in a common 
market in competition with the product manufactured at 
Montreal, which has gone forward on a lower rate. The 
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interveners in their written argument challenge the ac- 
curacy of the statement that purchases of raw material 
are made in Montreal. I do not think that this matter 
is of any great importance one way or another. It is 
merely a question of emergency buying, and no general 
conclusion is to be built on it. It is, I take it, merely 
illustrative of the existing situation. 

The central fact is that of Montreal manufacture 
and competition. The allegation, that there is manufac- 
ture of metallic shingles and sheeting at Montreal which 
enter into competition with the product manufactured at 
Winnipeg is contested. It appears, however, that there 
is a considerable volume of metallic shingles and sheet- 
ing manufactured at Montreal, going forward from that 
point to Winnipeg. 

It is being established that there is, as between the 
Montreal and the Winnipeg manufacturer, trade compe- 
tition, and it being further established that the former 
has a rate advantage as compared with the latter, the 
question remains, is such advantage undue or unjust? 

It is a natural trade condition for manufacturers, 
conditions of capital and demand being satisfactory, to 
carry forward the raw material to the point most eco- 
nomically adjacent to the centers of demand and then 
manufacture it. Normally this means that the long haul 
of the raw material is at a low rate, while a higher rate 
is on the finished material from points of manufacture 
to point of destination. Sometimes both the raw and 
the finished materials may be in the same class. To 
find the raw material classed higher is nbnormal. The 
natural trade condition spoken of is constantly shown 

1 the contest of various centers over distributing rates. 
Whether a center shall have a distributing territory 
tributary to it, and what that territory shall be, is some- 
thing which in general, in my opinion, lies outside of 
the scope of the board’s functions. It is a matter which 
must be left to general trade conditions to adjust. The 
board becomes interested in it only because of some 
complaint of discrimination or unreasonableness of rate. 

In regard to the Winnipeg situation, conditions now 
differ materially from those existing when the board 
dealt with the matter in 1905. There is now an estab- 
lished industry at Winnipeg. This factor which was in 
1905 negligible, must now be considered. 

It is not for the board to attempt to direct trade 
development. That is something which must be worked 
out in other ways. But for the board to stand on the 
former order, regardless of changed industrial condi 
tions, is for it to place a traffic obstacle in the way of 
legitimate trade developments. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that Order No. 653 should 
be rescinded in so far as it relates to shipments between 
and within the territories hereinbefore described. 


Railroads Win Compress Case 





Atlanta, Ga., February 11.—Carriers, compressing 
cotton for their own economy and convenience in haul- 
ing, can have the work done where and by whom they 
choose without being guilty of discrimination against 
compress companies not favored with a share of the 
transportation lines’ business; so says the Georgia rail- 
road commission, in ‘overruling the.contentions of the 
Milledgeville Compress company vs. the Central of Geor- 
gia and the Georgia railroad. 

It was alleged that Wall and Richardson, a copart- 
nership doing business under the trade name of the Mil- 
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ledgeville Compress company, had secured certain con- 
tracts for compression from the two defendants and that 
later the railroad companies declined to fulfill their obli- 
gations. That any contract had been entered into, the 
defendants denied. 

The complainants asked that the railroads be re- 
quired to ship to them for compression all cotton which 
said complainants purchased within the Milledgeville ter- 
ritory and that the defendants be further required to 
pay the aforesaid complainants a compensation for the 
cost of compression. The commission was further peti- 
tioned to order the two railroads to deliver to the com 
plainants for compression all uncompressed cotton pass 
ing through Milledgeville, whenever compression was re- 
quired. They also asked that the before-mentioned car- 
riers be compelled to deliver to the complainants for 
compression all unpressed cotton where back hauls 
would be necessary to reach another compress. Further- 
more, the state commission was petitioned to forward to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission all questions raised 
in the case that involved interstate shipments. A prayer 
for a sidetrack from the carriers hereinbefore named to 
the compress of the complainants was also made, while 
the concluding plea of the petitioners was that separate 
rates be established for “soft” and “compressed” cotton. 

The case has attracted widespread attention through- 
out the state and a number of other compress companies 
intervened. 

The commission sustained the railroads on practi 
cally every point. As to the alleged contract, it was 
held that if such a document existed, its enforcement 
was a matter for the civil courts and not the railroad 
commission to determine. With reference to the request 
to bring the case to the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Georgia board held that the 
question affected interstate in the same manner it 
affected intrastate shipments and refused to follow the 
action suggested by the petitioners. As to the construc- 
tion of a sidetrack, the state commission deferred deci- 
sion upon this portion of the complaint until evidence 
has been submitted that the complainants’ compress has 
been erected and is ready for operation. The other 
points raised by the petitioners were passed upon un- 
favorably to the plaintiffs’ contentions, the commission 
in each instance denying the pleas recited above. 

With reference to the right of the railroad to have 
compression performed at its own convenience and to 
the plea for different rates on “soft” and “compressed’”’ 
cotton, the commission, in part, said: 

“The commission is of the opinion that, under exist- 
ing conditions, compression is an incident of carriage. 
It is done mainly for the convenience and economy of 
the carrier, and at its expense when performed in the 
interior. It is not obligatory on the carrier either by 
statute or as a public duty. It is not desired by many 
purchasers of cotton, nor is it done in this state without 
the owner’s consent. It seems, therefore, that the car- 
rier . . . should have the right and power to select 
the person or corporation with whom it shall contract 
for such service. Such selection does not constitute un- 
lawful discrimination. 

“The broader general question of separate rates on 
‘soft’ and ‘compressed’ cotton has had our earnest con- 
sideration. At this time, under the evidence developed 
in this hearing, the commission does not feel that it 
would be justified, without further investigation and con- 
sideration, in making separate rates for compressed and 
unpressed cotton.” 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL ADSN 
TRAFFIC ORGANIZATION 


Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 
Officers 


J. C. Lincoln, President 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Hopkins, Vice-President 
Mgr. Transp. Dept. Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 
W. E. Cooke, 
T. M.° Automatic 
cago, Ill. 
Executive Committee 
H. C. Barlow, airman 
T. D. Chgo. Assn. of Com., Chicago, Ill. 
F. B. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
Mer. Traffic Dept. International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Ill. 
O. F. Bell, Chicago, Ill. 
T. M. Crane Co. 
J. M. Bellville, Pittsburg, Pa. 
G. F. A. Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 
F, T. Bentley, Chicago, fll. 
F. T. M. Illinois Steel Co. 
Quincy, Il. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Electric Co., Chi- 


L. B. Boswell, 
Comm’r Quincy Freight Bureau. 

W. D. Hurlbut, Chicago, Il. 
T. M. Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cc. A. Jennings, Chicago, IIl. 
Mer. Transp. Dept. American Cotton 

Oil Co. 
H. G. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Comm’r Trans, Bureau of Com’) Club. 
BE. J. McVann, Omaha, Neb. 
Mgr. Com’! Club Traffic Bureau. 
J. Keavy, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Comm’r Indianapolis Freight Bureau. 
W. P. Trickett, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ex, Mgr. Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 


ILLINOIS. 

Lake County Manufacturers’ Assoclation, 

B. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Waukegan. 

National Association of Agricultural Im- 
lement and Vehicle Manufacturers, 

. J. Evans, Sec., Chicago. 


MINNESOTA, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Assocla- 
tion, J. 


E. Rhodes, Sec., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 

Business Men’s League, P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 

Commercial Club, F. W. Maxwell, Comm’r, 
St. Joseph. 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the 
Commercial Club, H. G. Wilson, Trans. 
Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany Chamber of Commerce, Wm. B. 
Jones, Sec., 95 State St., Albany. 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
A. H. Beckman, Sec., 6 Harrison St., 
New York. 

Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, H. C. 
Clark, Sec., Syracuse. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 
A. Havens, Sec., Cleveland. 


WASHINGTON. 
Pacite Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Victor H. Beckman, Sec., 603 
Lumber Exchange, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. 

Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, Wm. G. Bruce, Sec., 46 University 
Bidg., Milwaukee. 


Bearman Fruit Co. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During 


Past Week 


Alabama Lumber & Export Co. of 


Opelika, Ala., vs. 
(3081). 
Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 34c per 4100 Ibs. 
freight on a carload of lumber from 
Enterprise, Ala., to New York 
(points in free lighterage limits), 
shipment made Jan. 30, 1909, and 
claims. that 30c was the proper 


A. C, L. et al. 


rate. 

Alpha Portland Cement Co. of Eas- 
tn, Fa, WD. E @-_W. et.al. 
(3088). 


Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $4.25 per net ton 
freight on two carloads of cement 
from Martin’s Creek, Pa., to Brock- 
ton, Mass., Aug. 8, 1909; that move- 
ment was made via the B. & A., 
whereas the proper rate should 
have been $2.25 per ton via D. L. 
& W. and N. Y. N. H. & H. 
of Minneapolis, 
Minn., vs. A. T. & 8S. F. (3082). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 28c per- 100 Ibs. 
freight on carload apples in bulk, 
Oct. 10 and 15, 1908, from Potter, 
Kan., to Minneapolis, Minn., and 
claims that 21c was and is the 
proper rate. 

Leonard Brisley, attorney for 
complainant, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Board of Trade of Laredo, Tex., vs. 


Internat. & Gt. Nor. et al, (3084). 

Complainant claims that its mem- 
bers have been and are now being 
charged excessive rates on classes 
and commodities from points on 
Int. & G. N., Tex. Mex. Ry. and 
connecting lines, and from points 
in defined territory to Laredo, 
Tex.; that Laredo is placed in de- 
fendants’ tariffs in differential terri- 
tory, whereas on account of the in- 
crease in its population Laredo is 
now entitled to be placed in Texas 
common point territory; that La- 
redo, by not being recognized 
among the Texas common points 
by defendants, is unjust and is 
discriminating in favor of San An- 
tonio and Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
Monterey, Mex. 


Christian, L.. & Co., of Shakopee, 
Minn., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
(3093). 


Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 35.7c freight on a 
earload of flour and mill feed 
shipped from Shakopee, Minn., to 
Waverly, Va., June 14, 1907, and 
claims that the rate should have 
been 13.7c at the time of the ship- 
ment. 


Clemens-Horst Co. of San Francisco, 


Cal., vs. Sou. Pac., Union Pac., C. 
M. & St. P. and B. & O (3099). 
Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $1.52 per 100 Ibs. 
freight on one carload of hops 
shipped from Perkins, Cal., to New 
York, N. Y., for export to London, 
Eng., Oct. 3, 1908, and that the 
proper rate should have been $1.50. 





Harlow 


Deere & Webber Co. of Minneapolis, | 









Minn., vs. Mich. Cent. et al. (3096). § 


Alleged overcharge on cutters in 
carloads, from Jackson, Mich., to 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 29, 1906. 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 49%c, whereas there 
was 
shipment a combination rate on 
Chicago of 35c per 100 Ibs. 


Evans Milling Co, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
(3095). 


Alleged excessive rates for clean- 
ing carload corn in transit. 

Complainant alleges that upon in- 
formation received from the In- 
dianapolis agent of the C; C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co., to the effect that 
grain originating at points on the 
Illinois river routed via Illinois 
River Packet Line or via the Spring 
Lake Packet Line, and Pekin, II1., 
and C.C.C. & St. L. could be milled 
in transit at Indianapolis, Ind., at 
the through rates as published by 
said packet lines, plus the charge 
for the milling privilege, and that 
such authority would appear in 
Sup. 3 to C. C. C. & St. L., I. C. C. 
No. 3496, it purchased various lots 
of corn prior to April, 1907, from 
dealers at the Illinois river points; 
that through an oversight in the 
traffic department of the C. C, C. 
& St. L, the Illinois River Packet 
Line was omitted from the tariff 
aforesaid; that the error was later 
discovered, and corrected in Sup. 
10 to above tariff. Complainant al- 
leges that by reason of such error 
on the part of the defendant it 
has been compelled to pay an over- 
charge of 2.62c per bushel, and 
asks reparation in the sum of §1,- 
948.26. 


Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co. of St. 


Louis, Mo., vs. Va, & S. W., L. & 


N., Chi. C. & L. and Pere M. 
(3089). 
Complainant. alleges that it has 


been damaged to the extent of 
$349.61, and asks reparation there- 
for, claiming that defendants failed 
to handle a carload shipment of 
switch ties from Harvey, Va., to 
Muskegon, Mich., Nov, 8, 1907, ac- 
cording to shipping instructions 
shown on the original bill of lad- 
ing; also that it has been charged 
excessive freight on the same. Com- 
plainant claims that the proper 
rate should have been 20c. 
Lumber Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
(3083). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged excessive rates for 
freight on one carload of pine lum- 
ber, Dec. 23, 1908, from Dunn, N. 
C., to New Haven,'Conn., claiming 
that the proper rate for 33,200 Ibs. 
should have been 23%e, plus $2.50 
Harlem river charges. 


Hall, Roy F., of Fort Dodge, Ia., vs. 


A. T. & S. F. and C. Gt. W. (3094). 
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Interstate Grain Co. of Sioux 


Michael 








Complainant claims that he has 
been charged $1.04 per 100 Ibs. 
freight on household goods and of- 
fice furniture, commonly called 
emigrant outfit, from Albuquerque, 
N. M., to Fort Dodge, Ia., shipment 
Sept. 15, 1909; iat, as the defend- 
ants Maintain a rate of 68c per 
100 Ibs, frora Fort Dodge to Albu- 
querque (aid ascending grade), the 
same rate should prevail from Al- 
buquerque to Fort Dodge (a de- 
scending grade), 

City, 
Ia., vs. C. & N. W. a 2. 
M, & O, (8091). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 3lc per 100 Ibs. 
freight on one carload of oats from 
Hurley, S. D., to Chicago, Ill, to be 
cleaned in transit at Sioux City, 
Jan. 20, 1908, and claims that the 
freight rate should not have ex- 
ceeded 18c. 

Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, 
attorneys for complainant, Chicago, 
Il, 


and C. 


Bros. of Paducah, Ky., vs. 
Ill, Cent. and C. & N. W. (3087). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 67c per 100 Ibs. 
freight on harness leather in L., C. 
L. quantities during the last six 
months of 1908, from Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., to Paducah, Ky., and 
that the proper rate should have 
been 52c. 

G. M. Stephen, attorney for com- 
plainant, Chicago, II. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Co. of 


Menominee, Mich., vs. C. M. & St. 
P., B. & O. and Pere M. (3092). 
Alleged excessive rate of 27%c 
freight on one carload of steel 
wire, from Cuyahoga Falls, O., to 
Menominee, Mich., Feb. 13, 1909. 


Complainant alleges that the rate 
should not have exceeded 17c. 

Western Freight Traffic Associa- 
tion, attorney for complainant, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 





Craffic World Changes 
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tion of New York State (office, 
Baltimore, Md.) vs. Tex. & Pac. 
and K. C, Sou. et al. (3086). 

Alleged excessive freight rates 
on lumber, logs and staves in car- 
loads to New Orleans, La., for ex- 
port. 

Complainant attacks the present 
rates on lumber and logs from 
Texarkana, Ark., and Group, Myr- 
tis, La., and Group, Shreveport, La., 
and Group, Many, Pickering and 
DeQuincy, La., and their group 
points, and on staves, C. L., from 
Blue Lake, Jonesville, Plymouth 
Junction, Plymouth and _ Loring 
(points on Loring & W. Ry.), and 
on lumber and staves, C. L., from 
Louisiana points on the H, C. A. & 
N. and M. H. & L. divisions of the 
st. L. I M. & S., and also from 
points in Louisiana shown in group 
1 of St. L, I. M. & &. tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1026, and from Arkansas 
points to New Orleans, La. (when 
for export). 

Complainant alleges that a 
proper carload rate should not ex- 
ceed 10c. 

J. Craig McLanahan, attorney for 
complainant, Baltimore, Md. 


Tacific Coast Biscuit Co. of Portland, 


Ore., vs. Rutland R. R., O. R. & 
N. et al. (3097). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $1.20 per 100 Ibs. 
freight on one carload of wrapping 
paper, N. O. S., valuation limited 
to 5c per pound, shipped Feb, 15, 
1908, from Bennington, Vt., to 
Portland, Ore., and claims that, as 
this shipment consisted of cheap 
wax or biscuit wrapping paper, the 
rate should not have exceeded 75c. 


Fickands, McGee & Co. of Pittsburg, 


Pa., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. (3078). 
Alleged excessive demurrage 
charge at New Haven, Conn., on 
two carloads of foundry coke, 
shipped from Leckrone, Pa., Feb. 
3 and 4, 1908. Complainant al- 
leges that it has been assessed un- 


sons, Kan. 


Quartz Glass Mfg. Co. of 
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just demurrage charges at New 
Haven, Conn., and that such charge 
was made on account of differences 
which arose between defendant 
and one of the complainant’s repre- 
sentatives before shipments were 
even made. That such charge is 
improper and should be removed. 
Los An- 
geles, Cal., vs. P. C. C. & St. L, 
C. R. I. & P. and Sou. Pac. (3079). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $1 per 100 Ibs. 
freight on one carload of fire brick 
trimmings and tank blocks, from 
Steubenville, O., to Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 11, 1908, and that such 
rate was excessive and unreason- 
able and should not have exceeded 
61.2¢c. 


Ryan, G, W., of Great Falls, Mont., 


vs. Pacific Coast'S. S. Co. and Gt. 
Nor, (3085). 

Alleged excessive rate of $1.59 
per 100 Ibs. freight on one carload 
of dried fruit, from San Francisco, 
Cal., to Chinook, Mont. Complain- 
ant alleges that $1.15 was and is 
the proper rate. 


Woodward, Wight Co., Ltd., of New 


Orleans, La., vs. 
Ill. Cent. (3098). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 41ic per 100 Ibs. 
freight on iron conveyor chain and 
chain belting in carloads, from East 
Moline, Ill., to New Orleans, La., 
September, 1907, and February, 
July, September, October and No- 
vember, 1908; that such rate was 
and is excessive and unreasonable, 
and that 26c per 100 Ibs. was (and 
is) the proper rate. 

Complainant asks that the Com- 
mission have a rate of 26c placed 
in effect and maintained on iron 
conveyor chain in carloads, when 
shipped in bundles, from and tro 
the above points, and asks repara- 
tion in the sum of $377.68. 

L. C. Perkins, attorney for com- 
plainant, Chicago, Il. 


Cc. B. & Q. and 


been named to succeed Mr. Hockaday as general freight 
and ticket agent in Kansas, 


with headquarters at Par- 


Mr. Chipley was formerly commercial agent 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. J. J. 


Hartnett has been ap- 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Evansville & Terre 
Haute and Evansville & Indianapolis railroads have an- 
nounced the following appointments: L. G. Lucia, divi- 
sion freight agent, with headquarters at Danville, II1.; 
J. W. Kelley, commercial agent, with offices at Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; H. A. Perkins, traveling freight agent, wiih 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill., and F. E. Webster and 
H. C, South, traveling freight agents, with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

John B. Hockaday has been appointed general man- 
ager of the eastern department of the Southern Ex- 
press company, with office at Savannah, Ga., and Edgar 
M. Williams has been given a similar position with the 
western department, with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Ala, 


R. W. Hockaday has been appointed industrial com 
missioner of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. L. B. Chipley has 


pointed to this post. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco railroad has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following traveling 
freight agents, with headquarters at the places specified: 
H. A. Wheeling, Memphis, Tenn.; F. D. Royce, New 
York, N. Y.; J. A. Hawkins, Memphis, Tenn.; Isaac 
Benson, Cincinnati, O.; K. M. Custis and E. D. Forde, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; J. E. Branch and L, E. LeFaivre, At- 
lanta, Ga., and E. W. Trott, Joplin, Mo. 


STARTS PACKAGE-CAR SERVICE. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 11.—The freight. bureau of 
the Business Men’s League announces that the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern has inaugurated a daily 
package-car service from East St. Louis to Rinard, IIl., 
to contain freight for points Rinard to Fairfield, in- 
clusive. The car leaves East St. Louis at 7:20 p. m., 
breaks bulk at Rinard at 6:30 the next morning and ar- 
rives at Fairfield at 9:03 the same morning. 
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G.S. WOOD 


Railway 
Necessities 


High-Grade Rubber Goods, Fire Hose, Hose for 
all kinds of Pneumatic Tools, Gaskets, Reels, 
Nozzles, Fire Hose Carts, Rubber Cement, 
P. & W. Rubber Preservative, Rubber Boots, 
Leather-Soled Rubber Boots, Upholsterers’ 
Leather, Gimp, Leather Head Nails, Brass 
Nails, Leather and Silk Fringes, Cocoa and 
Rubber Matting, Carpets, Cab Cushions, Cab 
Curtains, Nut Locks of all patterns and sizes. 


1 handle only the very best. Satisfaction fully assured. 
Twenty-five years’ experience Is at your service. 


GS. Ss. Woop 


Railway Supplies CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED: 


Solicitors for sub- 
scriptions to The 
Traffic Service Bu- 
reau and to The Traf- 
fic World and Traffic 
Bulletin. 

We have an ex- 
tremely liberal prop- 
Osition to make to 
those who can devote 
a part or all of their 
time to the work. 


Address, Circulation Department, 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 
126 Market St., Chicago. 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
JONES & JAMES, Mercantile Library bldg.; 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JAMES MANAHAN, Corn Exchange bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases a specialty. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
CHARLES S. ELGUTTER, Bee bldg.; Federal 
and State Courts; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Nebraska State Railway Commission. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SETH MANN, 250 Montgomery street; Inter- 
state Commerce cases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Colorado building. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 


the Interstate Commerce Commission), 


Colorado building. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


LECKIE, FULTON & COX, Attorneys and 
Counselors at Law, 612-616 Colorado bldg.; 
practice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 








Applicatior 


Vol. V, ! 





